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First English Translation of New Soviet Nove! 








TANKER 





DERBENT 


By Y. KRYMOV 


é I, read of the mastery over the ship’s engines 
\\ with bated breath, for in fact. it is not a 
mastery over dead metal; it is a recapture 
of human greatness expressed in metal and power: it 
is human self-mastery! It is a new expression of the 
vreatest of epics, man’s conquest of nature. And it is 
this that gives “The Tanker Derbent, like other Soviet 
novels, a fresh strength and vividness that contributes 
new vitality and excitement to world fiction.” 


Isidor Schneider. 


“PONVERY reviewer has the privilege of saying 
| 4 once but only once that he stayed up all 
night with a novel, unable to lay it down before 
reaching the back cover. Um taking my plunge now. 
‘Tanker Derbent’ is the novel. Y. Krymov, the Soviet 
novelist, is the author This tale of human rehabilita- 
tion on a Caspian Sea tanker is exciting throughout. 


You really ought not to miss it.”—-Samuel Sillen. 


Published Originally at $1.50, Now Only $1.00 











Two Valuable Books about the USSR at less than half original price 





Life 
On An Ice Floe 


By IVAN PAPANIN 


Tee diary of the leader of the famous Soviet North 
Pole expedition. Deposited by airplanes on an ice 
floe 1244 miles from the North Pole on May 21, 1937, 
the scientists were picked up 274 days later, 1324 
miles from the North Pole. Deeply stirring as a spec- 
tacular and dramatic adventure and invaluable for its 
scientific contributions. A scientific epic! 32 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 330 pp. Originally published at $2.50 
now, postpaid, only $1. 


i * 
: FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION - 
; 255 Fifth Avenue, New York City : 
- | enclose check or money order for $ for which please ! 
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“Land 


of the Soviets 


By NICHOLAS MIKHAILOV 


PHAHE author, one of the foremost Soviet geographers, 

describes the country’s topography, climate, natur- 
al resources, economic development, and its people. 
Gives full information on coal, iron, oil, gold, man- 
vanese, mercury, zinc, copper, furs, fish, lumber, peat, 
wheat, and cotton. 


Information is given on the political divisions of the 
country and on the many Soviet nationalities. 


In view of present world events this book is an in- 
valuable source of information. It contains details of 
the Third Five-Year Plan (1938-1942). Entertainingly 
written, illustrated with photographs and maps. 
Cloth 350 pp. 


This handbook of the USSR, originally published at 


$2.50 now, postpaid, only $1. 
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Miss Strong has always managed to be on 
the scene when world-shaking events were 
happening. She was there when something 
new history occurred in Lithuania 

wl she wrote in her recent pamphlet, 
Lithuania’s New Way, a section of which 
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I mportant 
New Series 


HE article, “The Red Army, Past 

and Present,” by The Captain, 
printed in this issue, is itself the 
first of an interesting series, and be- 
gins a larger series which will deal 
with all phases of Soviet life. The 
April issue will carry an important 
article on how the new Soviet cities 
are built and. old cities rebuilt, to 
embody the new Socialist concepts 
of community life; and in the next 
issue Beatrice Kinkead opens an in- 
timate and informative series of ar- 
ticles on Soviet education and in 
the May issue the editors offer an 
authoritative study of the Soviet 
governmental structure, with valu- 
abie graphs and charts to illus- 
trate it. 

Other articles will include every 
phase of industry, communications, 
agriculture, culture, and social wel- 
fare; and the writers, each the best 
available authority in the field, will 
include Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Mary 
van Kleeck, Vladimir Kazakevich, 
Elie Siegmeister, Corliss Lamont, 
Robert Dunn, with whom a group of 
researchers are at work. 

These basic articles showing the 
entire course of developments touch- 
ing on new trends and bringing in- 
formation in each field, as far as 
possible, completely up-to-date, will 
be of the utmost value in making 
known the facts about the Soviet 
Union to the American people. 

It is an important undertaking, 
but it involves additional research 
costs, additional art work, and addi- 
tional translation costs. We embark 
on it because have full confi- 
dence that we can count on the sup- 
port of our readers. We know that 
you will make it possible to carry 
through this important series of fun- 
damental, and absorbing articles, 
primed with facts, and so critically 
needed now, by making as substan- 
tial a contribution to the further- 
ance of this work, as you can afford. 
Send your contribution today! 
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Labor Reservists’ — four newly enrolled stu- 
dents in Vocational School No. 2, Kirov District 
Moscow. (Left to right, first row) P. Mitrofanov 
and A. Klychev; (second row) |. Kravchenko 
and Y. Kovshov 
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; VEN the limited and distorted reports in the big 
dailies about the proceedings of the Eighteenth Con- 
terence of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union which 
met in Moscow February 16-21, carried stirring news. 
Industrial output grew from 95,500,000,000 rubles to 
137,500,000,000 r., an increase of 44 per cent, in the first 
three years of the Third Five-Year Plan, 1937-1940. The 
planned output for 1941 is 162 billion rubles. 

National income during the same period has gone up 
from 96,000,000,000 r., to 125,500,000,000 r. (fixed 
prices); wages in this period have increased 50 per cent; 
retail trade has gone up from 125,900,000,000 r. to 
174,500,000,000 r.; 2,900 new industrial enterprises have 
started operation. 

This year’s grain harvest, exceeding early estimates, 
turned out to be 119,000,000 metric tons, in spite of bad 
weather conditions, almost matching the all-time record 
of 1937. A crop of 129,000,000 tons is planned for 1941. 

Greater even than the news of the tremendous achieve- 
ments of the last few years is the news of the unprecedented 
upswing to come. ‘The very sharpness of the self-criticism 
with which the reports and discussions bristled is the guar- 
antee of this. Each of the history-making forward steps 
that have carried Soviet economy to higher and higher 
levels have followed just such blasts against current short- 
comings. In 1922, at the 11th Party Congress, Lenin said: 

“All revolutionary parties that have hitherto perished, 
perished from the fact that they got a swelled head, and 
were unable to see where their strength lay, were afraid to 
speak of their own weaknesses. But we shall not perish, 
because we are not afraid to speak of our weaknesses, and 
we shall learn how to overcome our weaknesses.” (Lenin- 
ism, Vol. II, p. 233) 

In 1930, when the collective farm program had achieved 
great successes, but was endangered by the over-zealous- 
ness of some Party officials who tried to push collectiviza- 
tion ahead faster than conditions justified, Stalin, in his 
famous ‘Dizzy with Success” speech said: 

“The art of leadership is a serious matter. One must 
not lag behind a movement, because to do so is to become 
isolated from the masses. But one must not rush ahead, 
for to rush ahead is to lose contact with the masses. He 
who wishes to lead a movement, and at the same time keep 
touch with the vast masses, must conduct a fight on two 
fronts—against those who lag behind and against those who 
rush on ahead. Our Party is strong and invincible because, 
while leading the movement, it knows how to maintain and 
multiply its contacts with the millions of workers and peas- 
ant masses.” (Ibid, p. 220-221). 

Today’s criticisms, continuing this great Bolshevik tra- 
dition, seem to be directed chiefly at those who lag behind. 
In the last few years great advances have been made in 
mastery of technique by rank and file workers. Hundreds 
of thousands of Stakhanovite workers have come forward 
with new devices for rationalizing production methods and 
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have made immense contributions to industrial efficiency. 
But some of the leaders in the Commissariats and in the 
management, failing to keep up with this trend, have slipped 
back into old time bureaucratic methods and have tempo- 
rarily lost contact with the working masses. The 18th 
Party Conference set itself the task of correcting this. 
The specific subject of the conference, “The Role of the 
Party in Industry and Transport,” was introduced in the 
opening report by G. M. Malenkov, one of the secretaries 
of the Central Committee of the Party. Laying bare with 
complete frankness underlying causes of inefficiency and 
citing specific examples, Malenkov recommended : 
‘Assistance to the People’s Commissariats in checking the 
execution of their decisions; proper organization and regis- 
tration of all machinery and materials; maintenance of 
cleanliness and order in the factories and railroads; strict 
adherence to production programs by each plant, mine, and 
railway; observance of a technological regime in produc 
tion and output of high quality products tully conforming 
to established standards; improvement in technique, mastery 
of production of new machines, materials and goods; re- 
duction of production costs; increased labor discipline and 
consolidation of the system of one man management.” 


And in conclusion, Malenkovy said: 


“We cannot tolerate an attitude of complacency and sat 
isfaction with what has been accomplished to flourish any 
where in our country. Such an attitude is unworthy of 
Bolsheviks. A Bolshevik must be irreconcilable to short 
comings, must have an exacting attitude toward himself 
and his work. . . . A Bolshevik must be a genuine fighter 
for new technique, new production, new industrial methods. 
We must foster in our workers a desire to master tech 
nique, we must promote people who are capable of harness 
ing technique, for technique without people is rubbish. As 
Stalin teaches us, he is a Bolshevik revolutionary in tech- 
nique and in economy who is capable of breaking obsolete 
traditions to replace them with new ones and move ahead.” 
Malenkov’s report was followed by an exhaustive discus- 

sion by over 500 delegates and members of the Central 
Committee of the Party who were present. The delegates 
represented 3,876,885 Party members, an increase of 1,- 
400,000 since the 18th Party Congress in March, 1939. 
They came from every section of the country, including the 
new republics and regions, represented for the first time at 
a Party conference. Their reports gave a stirring picture 
of industrial, material and cultural advance even more 
striking in the national minority areas than in the more 
developed regions. But the keynote of the conference was 
the deep and thorough probing into existing shortcomings, 
the vigorous exchange of experience and opinion, the com- 
plete confidence that their great goal of outstripping the per 
capita production records of the most advanced capitalist 
countries will be achieved within the next fifteen years. 


Voroshilov at Sixty 


Sy N February 4, Klimenty Voroshiloy turned sixty. A 

strong and united Socialist people accorded him 
fervent congratulations and unusual honors as one who 
had contributed mightily to their unity and strength. 

It would take columns to list the many honors, cere- 
monies and special exhibits. In the Soviet capital a section 
of the Museum of the Revolution was devoted to exhibits 
of his role in the epic struggle. The anniversary was 
a gala day in Stalingrad whose successful defense by 
Voroshilov in collaboration with Stalin, when it was the 
city of Tsaritsyn, was one of the turning points of the 
Civil War. And, it was a gala day, of course, in Voro- 
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Joseph Stalin, Klimenti Voroshilov and Mikhail Kalinin at a recent 
celebration on the Red Square 


shilovgrad where, when it was the city of Lugansk, 
Voroshiloy had been a metal worker, strike leader, union 
organizer, and revolutionary of the Bolshevik stamp. 

It was at Lugansk that his military career began. When 
the German invasion and the White Guard counterthrusts 
threatened the life of the newborn Soviet Republic he 
organized a workers’ detachment which was one of the 
first to engage the invading German troops. 

The detachment attracted to itself various partisan 
vroups and swelled into the famous Fifth Ukrainian Army 
which fought its way to Tsaritsyn with Voroshilov at its 
head, and became the nucleus of the Tsaritsyn defense. 
Had Tsaritsyn fallen the White Guard armies of the 
East and of the South would have succeeded in uniting 
into an overwhelming force and the Soviet center would 
have been isolated from the trans-Caspian and the Cau- 
casus region. Its successful defense cleared the way for 
the final Soviet victory. 

Later, as Commander of the First Cavalry Army, 
Voroshilov directed two remarkable campaigns in succes 
sion, one against the Poles, the other against Wrangel. 

On November 10, 1925, he became Commissar of De- 
tense, succeeding Frunze, who had died. Voroshilov’s 
previous post had been Commander of the Moscow Mili- 
tary District. He served continuously as Commissar of 
Defense for fifteen years until 1940, when he became 
Vice Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
and Chairman of the Council’s Committee for Defense, 
a post co-ordinating all the branches of national defense, 
military, naval, and air; and defense industries and trans 
portation. In the Communist Party he has been a mem 
ber of the Central Committee since 1921 and of the 
Political Bureau since 1926. For his distinguished services 
to the Soviet Republic, Voroshiloy has received many 
honors, two Orders of Lenin, four Orders of the Red 
Banner. He was the first to receive the title of Marshal 
of the Soviet Union conferred in 1935. Cities, collective 
farms and factories have been named in his honor. 

But his highest satisfaction today must be the strength 
of the Red Army which under his wise and capable ad- 
ministration has kept abreast of all military developments, 
has initiated parachute operations and other new military 
techniques and has become strong enough to enable the 
Soviet Union to maintain its neutrality and peace in a 
world at war. 


Krivitzky and the Anti-Soviet Underworld 


HE anti-Soviet drive to which respectable publishers, 

book clubs, newspaper chains, and big magazines are 
lending the protection of their prestige has encouraged a 
monstrous slander racket which operates more openly and 
cvnically than the various vice rackets once operated. 

A glance into this festering underworld was afforded 
by the suicide of Krivitzky who found it impossible to 
live any longer under the weight of his ‘‘big sins”, as he 
confessed in his suicide notes. Since this confession by the 
top man in the anti-Soviet slander drive, cut the ground 
right under them, the anti-Soviet cohorts ran shrieking to 
the scene with hysterical murder charges. The result was 
a fantastic example of news distortion. 

P. M.’s staff writer in Washington, where the suicide 
occurred, quoted a local reporter as follows: ‘My paper 
ran amuck on the story in the first place. That guy 
Waldman (Louis Waldman, Krivitzky’s lawyer and pro- 
moter of anti-Soviet activities) sure led the American 
press by the nose. Squeezed plenty of publicity out of it 
too, boys. We've been bad.” 

But the American press was pining to be bad. As 
another newspaper man put it: “As long as he had to 
die please let it be murder.” 

The Washington police had turned in a suicide report, 
but prodded by the anti-Soviet hue and cry, it continued 
investigating. After it had run down all leads the case 
was finally re-established as a suicide, and even the most 
rabid papers had to turn to the less satisfying hypothesis 
of murder by being “hounded to death.” Among the by- 
products of the investigations were the disclosures that the 
former “general” knew nothing of firearms and required 
the aid of friends to get the gun and the proper ammuni- 
tion for the suicide act; despite alleged “threats against his 
life” he had never bothered to apply for and carry weapons. 

Further, in its course the investigations turned up some 
racket data. Krivitzky had received $25,000 it was re- 
vealed, from the Saturday Evening Post tor his “revela- 
tions.” How it had been split up between him and his 
collaborators, including Isaac Don Levine was not revealed, 
but an indication of the usual falling out over the swag 
was disclosed in a letter made public by Suzanne La 
Follette, who offered the letter as a murder clue. The 
letter from Paul Wohl, said to be one of Krivitzky’s 
collaborators, conveyed a warning against an alleged for 
mer associate of Krivitzky, couched in the following terms: 

“This letter is addressed to you since K. hides from me. 

Obviously, to escape the serving of a summons for the 

remaining $200 which he owes me in virtue of a formal 

arbitration award to which I submitted at his request. 

“His devious practices hardly justify this warning. | 
hesitate to send it. It may be better to let the rats devour 
each other.” 

Very revealing too was the mobilization of anti-Soviet 
‘witnesses’ who flung the murder charges into the air. 
They included, among others, the mysterious Jan Valtin 
who made his debut in the Hearst press for this occasion ; 
Isaac Don Levine, Benjamin Stolberg, Martin Dies, 
George Sokolsky, J. B. Matthews and Alexander Keren- 
sky. The New York Herald Tribune paid cable tolls fot 
a murder charge by Mrs. Trotsky. But all this hysteria 
and flummery could not pervert the truth. A big shot in 
the anti-Soviet racket lies in his grave, a pathetic suicide, 
who could not bear his “big sins.” 
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Soviet Economic Progress 1940-41 
Abridged Report by NIKOLAI VOZNESENSKY 


Vice Chairman of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars and Chairman of the State Planning Commission 


In a world of war and production for destruction, the 18th Party Conference of 


the Communist Party of the USSR hears a report of triumphant socialist construction 


HE year 1940 in the life of the Soviet Union was 

a year of new socialist upsurge and further progress. 
Neither the economic crisis in the capitalist countries nor 
the imperialist war stopped or could stop the development 
of our national economy. Soviet economy is not affected 
by the fever repeatedly being experienced by capitalist 
economy, particularly under the blows of crises and wars. 

Nevertheless, the lessons of the present imperialist war 
are of some significance for us as well. If regarded from 
a technical and economic viewpoint, the present imperialist 
war is a war of machines. ‘The correlation of forces be- 
tween the two groups of belligerent, capitalist countries 
changes to a considerable extent depending on the produc- 
tion of machines. The engine demands a high degree of 
technique, much oil and non-ferrous metals. The entire 
industry of capitalist countries, including that of the 
United States, is being readjusted in this direction. 

The present imperialist war is also to a considerable 
extent a war of reserves. ‘The protraction of the war, its 
destructive character, the collapse of the international bour- 
geois division of labor—all this demands tremendous raw 
material, fuel, metal and production reserves for the 
belligerent imperialist countries. The Soviet Union cannot 
but take account of these technical, economic as well as 
other specific features of the present war, and take meas- 
ures to arm its national economy with advanced technique 
and in general to keep the country in a state of necessary 
preparedness. 


The Results of 1940 


I will quote the most general indices of the growth of 
the level of production of the USSR and the U.S.A. 
If we take the 1929 level as 100, 
the dynamics of production in the last three years is as 
follows: 


during recent years. 


1938 1939 1940 
U.S.A 80 98 111 
USSR $15 $82 534 


Thus in 1940, on the basis of war mobilization, the 
industry of the U.S.A. increased its output, as compared 
with 1929 by 11 per cent in all. At the same time, the 
USSR increased its output more than five times. 

At the same time, economically, i.e. in per capita pro- 
duction, we—as is known—still lag behind the U.S.A., 
and moreover as regards steel, coal and electrical power 
We still have 
to do away with this lag, i.e. to solve the main economic 
task of the USSR. 

The national economy of the USSR is developing ac- 
cording to plan, according to the laws of extended socialist 
reproduction,* which means, above all, a steady growth in 
production in all branches of national economy. 


"The term “extended socialist reproduction” refers to newly created 
apital, i.e., means for increased production 


we are from three to four times behind. 
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The output of the industry ot the USSR in the first 
three years of the Third Five-Year Plan, increased from 
95,500,000,000 rubles in 1937 to 137,500,000,000 in 1940, 
or by 44 per cent, including the output of machine-building 
industry which grew 76 per cent. 

In relation to the output of defense industry, the gov 
ernment took as its starting point the simple truth that if 
you want to prevent any “accidents” from catching our 
people by surprise—keep your powder dry and spare no 
means in producing airplanes, tanks, armaments, warships 
and shells. 

The production of means of production in industry in 
1940 increased by 13.8 per cent over 1939 and by 52 
per cent over 1937. ‘The production of the means of 
consumption grew in 1940 by 7 per cent over 1939 and 
33 per cent over 1937. 

The growth in production was accompanied in the 
Soviet Union by the reorganization of industry, particu 
larly the machine-building industry, for the output of the 
most advanced, up-to-date technique necessary to national 
economy and for the defense of the country. 

Railway freight traffic increased from 392,000,000,000 
ton-kilometers in 1939 to 409,000,000,000 ton-kilometers 
in 1940. River freights increased to 36,000,000,000 ton 
kilometers as against 34,600,000,000 in 1939. 

The gross output of grain, sugar-beets, sun-flower seed, 
potatoes and vegetables grew. The output of grain crops 
for the USSR in 1940 amounted to nearly 7,300,000,000 
poods (a little over 119,000,000 metric tons). 

The year 1940 saw the following increase in the total 
head of cattle on collective farms—large-horned cattle 12 
per cent; pigs 15 per cent; sheep 25 per cent, and goats 
3+ per cent. 

Extended socialist reproduction further means the steady 
growth of socialist accumulation, something seen above 
Total 1940 capi 
amounted 


all in the level of capital investment. 
tal investments in Soviet national 

to almost 38,000,000,000 rubles. In three years of the 
Third Five-Year Plan, the total capital investments in 
our national economy amounted to 108,000,000,000 rubles. 
In three years of the Third Five-Year Plan, operation 


economy 


began in state industry (not including local industry) of 
up to 2,900 factories, industrial plants, mines, electric 
power stations and other enterprises, while during the 
entire first Five-Year Plan period 1,500 industrial enter- 
prises in all were set going. During three years of the 
Third Five-Year Plan, new coal mines with 51,000,000 
ton output capacity, electric power stations with nearly 
2,400,000 kilowatt capacity, blast furnaces with an output 
of 2,900,000 tons of pig iron, nearly 1,000,000 spindles 
and other industrial aggregates, started operations. 

Extended socialist reproduction in the USSR further 
means the steady growth of the material well-being of 
the working people, the growth in their consumption 














The absolute increase in national income in three years 
of the Third Five-Year Plan, amounted in fixed prices to 
29,500,000,000 rubles, having increased from 96,000,000,- 
000 in 1937 to 125,590,000,000 in 1940. Wage payments 
in Soviet national economy increased for the branches of 
economy provided for in the Third Five-Year Plan from 
82,200,000,000 rubles in 1937 to 123,700,000,000 rubles 
in 1940, i.e. by 50 per cent. The cash incomes of collective 
farms increased from 14,200,000,000 rubles in 1937 to 
18,300,000,000 in 1939. Preliminary data for 1940 show 
a further considerable increase in collective farm income 
in cash and kind, as compared with 1939. 

Retail turnover in state and cooperative trade increased 
from 125,900,000,000 rubles in 1937 to 174,500,000,000 
rubles in 1940. 

Thus, despite the military operations which took place 
on the Soviet Union’s frontiers in 1939 and the beginning 
of 1940, Soviet national economy made a considerable ad- 
vance in the past year in fulfilling the Third Five-Year 
Plan, steadily increasing the rate of growth each month. 

Of the 1940 results, it is necessary particularly to note 
the beginning of a considerable increase in the daily output 
of pig iron, which increased to 46-47,000 tons, as against 
40,000 tons at the end of 1937. Steel output increased to 
58-59,000 tons as against 50-51,000 tons at the end of 1937. 
The average daily coal output for the coal industry in- 
creased by the end of 1940 to 467,000 tons as against 
370,000 tons at the end of 1937. The average daily 
output of oil and gasoline at the end of 1940 increased 
to 97-98,000 tons as against 84-86,000 tons at the end 
of 1937. 

Despite this increase, the upsurge begun in metal and 
fuel industries cannot be regarded as adequate. The lag 
of the oil industry behind the tasks set by the Third Five- 
Year Plan has not yet been overcome. 

Of the 1940 results, it is necessary to note also the 
raising of labor discipline and the increase in working 
time spent by workers and office employees in industry. 
However, by no means all enterprises and People’s Com- 
missariats have utilized the possibilities for the growth of 
production created by the edict of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, of June 26, 1940. 

In 1940 the preconditions were prepared for accelerating 
the pace of development of industry and the entire national 
economy of the USSR as compared with the first years of 
the Third Five-Year Plan. 

The most vital and decisive precondition for further 
advance is the maximum solicitude of Party organizations 
regarding the needs and interests of industry and transport. 


The Economic Plan for 1941 


The State Plan for 1941, adopted by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR makes 
the following basic task its starting point: 

Firstly, to strengthen the self-sufficiency and independ- 
ence of our national economy in relation to capitalist en- 
circlement, to be independent of capitalist economy, par- 
ticularly in metallurgy and machine-building. Guarantee- 
ing the independence of Soviet national economy in relation 
to capitalist encirclement is the form of our struggle against 
capitalism. The imperialist war which closed the market in 
a majority of capitalist countries underlined this task. 

In 1941, the plan is being solved by speeding up the in 





crease of production of special types of machines, rare met- 


als, and also by a program of construction of new enter- 
prises, particularly in machine-building and metallurgy. 

Secondly, the 1941 plan undertakes the task of the ut- 
most development of socialist production in all branches of 
national economy, which means a new advance in complet- 
ing the construction of a classless socialist society. 

Thirdly, the 1941 plan undertakes the task of not per- 
mitting disproportions in the national economy, and of pre- 
venting the possibility of such disproportion occurring by 
increasing and establishing new state reserves. This means 
higher rates of increase in metallurgy and machine-build- 
ing, and consequently in the whole sphere of production of 
means of production. It is particularly necessary to fur- 
ther increase the production of pig iron, steel, non-ferrous 
metals, coal, oil and the maximum development of all types 
of machine-building. 

The State Plan for the development of national economy 
of the USSR for 1941 provides for the following basic 
economic tasks: 

To raise the gross output of USSR industry to 162,- 
000,000,000 rubles, meaning an increase of 17-18 per cent 
against the 1940 levels; to raise the pig-iron output to 18,- 
000,000 tons, steel output to 22,400,000 tons; to ensure 
a coal output of 191,000,000 tons, output of oil and gaso- 
line of 38,000,000 tons and peat 39,000,000 tons; to en- 
sure a 26 per cent increase in machine-building output as 
against 1940; to ensure a 1,750,000,000 kilowatt increase 
in the capacity of electric power stations; to increase the 
capacity of the cotton industry by 850,000 spindles; to in- 
crease the gross output of grain crops by 8 per cent; to 
ensure average daily loadings on the railroads of 103,000 
freight cars; to raise the retail turnover of state and co- 
operative trade to 197,000,000,000 rubles; to increase labor 
productivity in industry and building by 12 per cent; to 
lower production costs of industrial output by 3.7 per cent 
and to ensure on this account additional accumulations in 
industry to the extent of 7,300,000,000 rubles; to fulfill 
the program of capital investments totalling 57,000,000,000 
rubles; to ensure the further increase in the material and 
financial state reserves. 


Industry in 1941 


The proposed growth of production of the means of pro- 
duction and articles of consumption in industry of the 
USSR is seen from the following data (in billions of ru- 
bles) : The production of the means of production increases 
from 83.9 in 1940 to 103.6 in 1941, according to the plan, 
or a 23.5 per cent increase. The production of articles of 
consumption from 53.6 to 58.4—or a 9 per cent increase. 

In this intensive growth of the means of production is 
seen the progressive character of socialist society, advanc- 
ing its productive forces. 

The growth of different types of output in 1941 in rela- 


tion to the 1940 level will be: coal, 16 per cent; oil, 11 
9 


per cent; electrical power, 14 per cent; pig iron, 21 per 
cent; steel, 22 per cent; high-grade, rolled steel, 23 per 


cent; aluminum, 66 per cent; copper, 31 per cent; nickel, 
99 per cent; molybdenum, 328 per cent; railway engines, 
42 per cent; freight cars, 94 per cent; lathes, 28 per cent; 
cement, 38 per cent; paper, 24 per cent; cotton fabrics, 11 
per cent; leather footwear, 11 per cent; sugar, 27 per cent. 

In all branches of industry there are new qualitative 
tasks relating to the production of more productive ma- 
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chines, various high grade metals, and new advanced tech- 
nique. Ferrous metallurgy has to show an increase as 
against 1940 in the output of special alloyed steels of 100 
per cent, in the production of special metal sheets of 85 per 
cent; and in high speed tool steel of 125 per cent. 

Non-ferrous metallurgy must ensure the high quality of 
non-ferrous and rare metals without lagging behind the 
standards of the technically advanced capitalist countries. 

In machine-building, the output of automatic and semi- 
automatic lathes is to increase by 76 per cent. 

Soviet industry has the possibility not only of fulfilling 
but also of over-fulfilling the 1941 plan. The level of 
output reached in the fourth quarter of 1940 creates a firm 
base for the fulfillment and overfulfillment of the 1941 
program. For example: The average daily output of pig 
iron in the fourth quarter of 1940 reached almost 95 per 
cent of the average daily output provided for in the 1941 
plan. The output of freight cars in the fourth quarter 
of 1940 already amounts to 90 per cent of the average daily 
output of freight cars provided by the plan for 1941. Thus 
it is only necessary to mobilize the unused possibilities and 
reserves in industry to over-fulfill the plan. 

A census of the metal manufacturing equipment was car- 
ried through in 1932 and 1940. In this period the quan- 
tity of metal cutting lathes possessed by the USSR’s indus- 
try had increased 350 per cent and of forge and stamping 
equipment 300 per cent. 

Also the application of advanced technique and technol- 
ogy creates big additional possibilities for growth in pro- 
duction. Among the possibilities and reserves for the fur- 
ther growth of production is the lowering of production 
costs and of numerous non-productive expenses. 

The profitability of socialist industry is growing from 
vear to year. The clear profit of the enterprises of the 
industrial Peoples’ Commissariats of the USSR amounted 
in 1938 to 5,200,000,000 rubles, in 1939 to 8,500,000,000 
rubles, and in 1940 to nearly 14,000,000,000 rubles. 

It is well known that the law of capitalist profit does 
not rule in Soviet industry. The Party’s policy in relation 
to the development of various branches of industry is de- 
termined not by the extent of their profit but by the in- 
terests of the victory of socialism and the maintenance of 
Orther- 


wise the development in our country would be most rapid 


the USSR’s independence of the capitalist world. 


for example, in the flour-milling industry, as the most prof 
itable, rather than in heavy industry. 

Nevertheless, the elimination of losses in industry and 
the cutting down of production costs is our prime task 
since it will improve enterprises, better their circulation of 
resources, and help accelerate the speed of production. 

To make use of all the possibilities of growth of indus- 
try it is also necessary to develop the system of giving ma- 
terial encouragement to the workers and executives in ful- 
filling the plan well and economically. 


Agriculture in 1941 


For agriculture 1940 was a year of further consolida- 
tion of the collective farm system and the advance of agri- 
culture. In 1941 the entire sown area will amount to 157.- 
000,000 hectares or an increase of 3.9 per cent over 1940 
The average increase of the sown area for all crops will 
be almost 4 per cent. (A hectare is 2.47 acres.) 

There will be a particularly rapid increase in relation to 
tedder, vegetable and melon crops. The area under grain 
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crops will remain almost at the 1940 level. ‘he change 
in the use of the sown areas is bound up mainly with the 
transition to a correct crop rotation and with a consider- 
able extension of the areas under fodder crops. 

There will also be a considerable increase in the gross 
output of grain and technical crops in the USSR. Gross 
grain output increased in 1940 by 7.3 per cent; sugar-beet 
output, 18.6 per cent; sunflower seed, 13.2 per cent, and 
potatoes, 35.6 per cent. 

The 1941 plan makes provision for a further increase in 
gross agricultural output. The gross output of grain crops, 
achieved mainly by an increased yield, in 1941 will be 
nearly 7,900,000,000 poods (about 129,000,000 metric 
tons). Especially significant is the growth of grain output in 
the southeastern and eastern regions. In the Volga region in 
1940 the grain crops’ harvest yield amounted to 937,000,000 
poods, an increase of almost 32 per cent above 1913, which 
was considered in Russia the year of highest harvest. The 
output of grain crops in the eastern region of the Soviet 
Union in 1940, despite hot and dry weather, amounted to 
|,482,000,000 poods, an 88 per cent increase over 1913. 

Thus, in the southeast and east of our country a reliable 
yranary for the peoples of the Soviet Union has been estab- 
lished. ‘There has been an increase in the number of ma 
chines employed in the agriculture of the Soviet Union. In 
1940 the number of tractors increased to 523,000 as against 
483,000 in 1938, the number of combine-harvesters to 
182,000 as against 153,000 in 1938 and numerous other 
complex and simple machines increased proportionately. On 
the basis of this technique of socialist agriculture, the in- 
crease in the output in agriculture has become stable. 

In the three years of the Third Five-Year Plan, the 
number of subsidiary cattle-breeding farms has increased in 
the collective farms from 347,000 in January 1938 to 
618,000 in January 1941, a 78 per cent increase. 

By the beginning of 1941 the average number of sub 
sidiary farms per hundred collective farms was 261. The 
total number of working and breeding cattle in the col 
lective farm subsidiary farms increased in this period to 
the following figures: large horned cattle increased to 
20,000,000 head, sheep and goats to 41,900,000; pigs to 
£200,000; horses to 14,400,000. 

By the end of 1940 the total large horned cattle in the 
collective farm subsidiary farms reached the level attained 
by all of Germany in 1938. And Germany is justly consid 
ered a country of highly developed cattle-breeding. 

The 1941 plan provides, in accordance with the desires 
of the collective farms themselves, for the further growth 
of collective farm cattle-breeding as follows: large horned 
cattle by i9 per cent, including cows by 24-25 per cent 
sheep and goats by 23-24 per cent, pigs by 38 per cent and 
horses, 9-10 per cent. 

The successes of the agriculture of the USSR are great. 
However, they can be still greater if we mobilize addi 
tional possibilities, do away with defects and with the tol 
erating of defects by the organs of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Agriculture and the People’s Commissariat of the 
State Farms. The transition, following the example of the 
Ukraine, to the system of additional payment for labor of 
the collective farmers who secured a harvest yield of agri- 
cultural crops and cattle-breeding results higher than pro- 
vided for in the plan, will still further stimulate the col- 
lective farm peasantry to struggle for the further expan- 
sion of socialist agriculture. 

(Continued on page 34) 











“Out of the Night” 


The 
Valtin a pseudonym. Actual 
name and identity of author 
kept secret. Book so palpably 
incredible that most reviewers 
when recommending it, made 
cautious reservations, Example, 
Cue Magazine: “As to credi- 
bility who can say? Cer- 
tainly it would be folly to 
trust a man like Valtin with- 
out a few private reservations. 
Highly recommended.”  <Ae- 
cording to the author’s own 
account he is a man convicted 
of attempted murder, a spy 
and a traitor. Recent disclos- 
ures show Valtin to be one. 
Richard Krebs, a Gestapo 
agent about whom Scandinav- 
ian and German anti-fascist 
seamen’s papers published 


warnings. 


How the Book 


Rumors that Isaac Don Levine. 
notorious Hearst anti-Soviet 
hack had a hand in it, con- 
firmed by the “author” who 
admitted in an interview in 
the N. Y. Times Book Review, 
February 9, that Isaac Don 
Levine “did the cutting. Many 
parts of the first half were 
condensed on Levine’s advice. 
Also he staked me to ten dol- 
lars a week while I worked.” 
Levine’s part not previously 
admitted by the publishers, 
The Alliance Book Corpora- 
tion, nor by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club which issued a 
comment by Mr. Levine in its 
monthly bulletin to its sub- 


scribers. 


TWO BOOKS 


H OW the American press, radio and other organs of 
public opinion deal with books that have, or pur- 
port to have a bearing on the Soviet Union may be 
seen in the different treatment accorded to “The Soviet 
Power” by the Dean of Canterbury and “Out of the 
Night” by Jan Valtin. 


“The Soviet Power” 


Author 


The Rev. Hewlett Johnson. 
Dean of Canterbury, an inter- 
nationally famous churchman. 
and in his earlier days an 
engineer and = social worker. 
Has visited the Soviet Union 
and made a continuous and 
close study over many years, 


of Soviet developments. 


Was Written 

No bid for the book made by 
American publishers whose 
attitude was that no market 
existed for pro-Soviet books, 
though it had become a best 
seller in England. First pub- 
lished in this country by Mod- 
ern Age Books. 


Contents 


Describing his attempts to get 
into the good graces of a Nazi 
Gestapo official the auther 
writes: “I told the Kommand- 
ant weird tales about mass 
rapes during Stalinist jamborees 
in Moscow and Paris. Because 
Communists were the culprits 
he believed them.” Apparent- 
ly in the conviction that Amer- 


Brief autobiographical section 
describing how the author 
came to the advocacy of Social- 
ism is followed by a survey of 
Soviet history and institutions. 
The author analyzes the 
planned, scientific character 
of Soviet economy. A final 
section deals with the con- 
sistent Soviet policy of furth- 


“Out of the Night” 


ican reactionaries have the 
same tastes and prejudices the 
author follows the same pro- 
cedure in this book directed 
to the American anti-Soviet 
public. The book largely con- 
sists of pornographic stories 
on the old Hearst formula of 
free love and lust, slandering 
anti-Nazi heroes and martyrs, 
offering Nazi sources as the 
evidence. 


Publishing 


As first issued contained 841 
pages. Following selection by 
The Book-of-the-Month Club 
the first edition was retired; 
the text was cut and issued in 
a new edition of 746 pages. 
Indicating what was consid- 
ered the principal appeal of 
the book, a line by line com- 
parison of the two editions 
showed no cutting in the sex 


passages. 


Sales 


(utomatically becomes a best 
seller because of the huge 
circulation of the Book-ofahe- 
Month Club and its prestige 
(which, however, is certain 
to suffer by this discreditable 
selection just as the prestige 
of another club, — suffered 
through the selection of a 
book later proved a_ hoax). 
Unprecedented support  fur- 
nished by the big anti-Soviet 
newspapers and magazines. 
Nevertheless the book fails to 
reach figures hoped for by its 
sponsors. 





“*The Soviet Power” 


ering international peace, and 
with the Soviet position in 
the present international 


crisis. 


Record 


For the American edition new 
material added, bringing the 
book up-to-date. Part of this 
new material was written 
during the bombing of Canter- 
bury. In this new material 
the author stressed his hope 
that through his writing he 
might help promote better 
American - Soviet __ relations, 
which he viewed as the best 
hope for restricting the area 
of the war and preserving the 
American people from _ its 
horrors. 


Record 


No support from book clubs, 
radio, ete.; boycotted in the 
press which ignored it or 
turned it over to reviewers 
known to have an anti-Soviet 
bias; no support in the major 
book store outlets. Working 
class organizations and _ pro- 
fessional groups come to its 
support. Following a _ $2.50 
edition and a $1.00 subscrip- 
tion edition for SRT the pub- 
lication of a popular $.35 
edition is undertaken by In- 
ternational Publishers. Two 
printings of 100,000 copies 
each rapidly exhausted. A 
third printing of 100,000 
copies now on press. Cus- 
tomer demand at big book- 
stores force them to stock 
popular edition. 


Radio Time — New York Area 


Station WINS, Hearst owned. 
Station WOR, Mutual Broad- 


cast System. 


None 


Big Magazines 
LIFE 


Carries features in two succes- 
sive issues, first time such 
prominence given to a book. 


SOVIET 


None 
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"Out of the Night” **The Soviet Power” 


READERS’ DIGEST 


Carries a 5,000 word conden- None. 


sation, first of this type. 


Rep Boox 


Comment None 


“Quality” Magazines 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Review by William Henry None 
Chamberlain, notorious anti- 
Soviet writer. 

HARPER'S 
Review None 


“Liberal” Magazines 
New REPUBLIC 


Reviewed by Bertram Wolfe, 
known for his anti-Soviet bias. 


Attack by Freda Utley, anti- 
Soviet writer who in her book 
Mr. Wolfe betrayed his own and articles advocates Nazi 
doubts about the book by urg- conquest of the USR: “As 
ing the author to make him- regards the Russian people 
self publicly known; then if they would gain, not lose by 
he were assassinated it would being ruled by German tute- 
prove that the book was not a lage 


hoax, suggested Mr. Wolfe. 


because German 
National Socialism ensures the 
full development and _ utiliza- 


tion of resources.” 


NATION 
Reviewed by Franz Hoeller- None 
ing, known for his own anti- 


Soviet bias. 
Literary Press 
New York Times Book Review 


None 


William Henry Chamberlain, 
Ist page feature review. 
N. Y. Heratp-TrisuNe Books 


First page feature review by 
Vincent 


Non-committal review by 
Joseph Barnes, brief, and 
relegated to back pages. 


Sheean, anti-Soviet 


publicist, 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
Attack by William 


Chamberlain. 


Favorable review by Freda 
Utley. 


Henry 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Moniror, Book SECTION 
Attack by William 


Chamberlain. 


Feature commendatory review. Henry 


HESE significant contrasts reveal first how power: 

ful and untiring is the anti-Soviet drive and how 
immediately it reacts in the cultural field as in other 
fields, to foster anti-Soviet material no matter how vile 
and incredible, and suppress pro-Soviet material no 
matter how responsible and documented. 

They reveal further how standards of culture and 
decency crumble under this anti-Soviet drive. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club, though a commercial organ- 
ization, has respectable judges whose names are used 
as a respectable facade. William Allen White, Chris- 
topher Morley, Henry Seidel Canby and Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher have allowed their prestige to float a 
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cheap, pornographic book of uncertain authorship, the 
only verified facts in its composition being the spon- 
sorship and editorial collaboration by the Hearst hack, 
Isaac Don Levine and Krebs’ Gestapo connections. 

In the review treatment in the big press and even 
in the liberal press, the standard used was not the 
absence of prejudice but the assurance of prejudice. 
“Out of the Night” was assigned to reviewers who 
would be certain to praise it; “The Soviet Power” to 
reviewers who were certain to vilify it. In the process 
other punctilios were disregarded. It is considered un- 
ethical for one reviewer to be assigned a book for re- 
view if he has already reviewed it. But in the interests 
of the anti-Soviet drive this principle was waived. Thus 
William Henry Chamberlain, as an anti-Soviet specialist 
was called on twice to review “Out of the Night” 
(Atlantic Monthly Magazine and the New York Times) 
and twice to review “The Soviet Power” (The Satur- 
day Review of Literature and The Christian Science 
Monitor). 

Nothing more shameless has occurred in recent Amer- 
ican literary history. The vicious effects of the anti- 
Soviet drive are spectacularly visible in this collapse 
of literary standards. 

But, the failure of “Out of the Night” to make top 
sales records, for all the boosting it receives, and the 
extraordinary success of “The Soviet Power,” which is 
now outselling “Out of the Night,” despite the boy- 
cott against it, is an indication that the American 
people is not gullible and corrupt as the cynical pur- 
veyors of literary damaged goods believe or would 
like them to be; the American people want the truth 
and strive toward it even when the masters of press and 
radio withhold it from them. 


The People As Reviewer 


‘|THE big press may be silent about “The Soviet Power” but 
the people speaks where and when it can. The New Republic 
was compelled to report, after printing the shameless Freda 
Utley attack on the book, a deluge of protests from its readers. 
Soviet Russia Today’s office has been swamped with letters in 
praise of the book. Ralph Freeman from Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts, wrote: 


“Enclosed find money order for 35c for which please send 
one copy of The Soviet Power to Mr. Porter. I have recently 
read the book myself; a friend loaned it to me, and I was 
never so enthusiastic about a book in my life. It seems to me 
the writer knew just what he was talking about. I could hardly 
lay it down after starting reading it. You can quote me if you 
wish.” 


G. D. Sauter of St. Louis purchased 24 copies to be distributed 
to libraries saying: 


“A great book. One I believe that will counteract some of 
the damnabie lies. Wish I was able to seatter them broadcast 
all over the country.” 


C. L. Keneipp of Rockville, Maryland, says: “I am thrilled 
with it. I would like to see it get into the hands of every 
preacher.” Mr. Keneipp acted on his wish and got the book into 
the hands of twenty ministers. W. F. Rinck, a Kansas City Socialist, 
disapproves of the Norman Thomas anti-Soviet stand and wrote: 
“Putting out Hewlett Johnson’s book is the finest thing you ever 
did.” S. Paubionsky of Philadelphia called the Dean “a great 
Christian and worthy critic of the two worlds.” N. D. Marshall 
of Tonasket, Washington, speaking for himself and a group of 
friends: “We consider the book the grandest thing we have 
ever read, authoritative, clear, fair, brief, convincing.” L. J. L. of 
Wilkes-Barre said: “it gives real and vital faith for living.” From 
Ted Gurr, Merced, California, came the terse comment: “Dean of 
Canterbury must be a fine Christian.” 

These are only a scattering representation of the comments 
received. In the book trade such comment and enthusiasm is 
called “word of mouth advertising” and is considered invaluable 
to the sale of a book. It is the explanation for the huge sale of 
The Soviet Power, the printings of which now total over 300,000 
copies. 














Future locomotive engineers in training at the new Tbilisi Railroad School 


WATCH OUR DUST? 


By 


The delicate adjustment of the country’s needs and the 
students’ desires in the new Labor Reserve Schools 


YAKED as the day he was born 
1 voung fifteen-year-old Eugene 
Ivanovich stands at the red-draped 
table behind which the District Re- 
cruiting Commission sits. Behind him 
in half of the room five white-robed 
doctors are weighing, measuring, flex- 
ing the joints and listening to the heart- 
beats of four similarly naked boys. 
Young Eugene has passed the medical 
test: he stands without blemish. He 
faces a commission of two men and 
one woman who will decide his fate. 

It is the most imposing array of 
idults that Eugene has ever encounter 
ed. ‘They sit behind a long table, cov- 
ered with red cloth, decorated with 
flowering plants and loaded with piles 
of applications to the Trade Schools 
of the Railways and the Heavy Indus- 
tries. Eugene recognizes the president 
of the local government, the chairman 
of the factory committee from the big 
plant near by and the secretary of the 
district League of Communist Youth. 
The majesty of government, industry 
and society confronting one naked boy! 
One thinks of the Day of Judgment; 


10 


those white-robed doctors fit in. But 
Eugene is not at all embarrassed. His 
mind is on the Railway School. 

The chairman picks up Eugene's 
application and glances at the school 
report attached. “Deportment good, 
mathematics excellent, Russian gram- 
mar fair ... You want to enter the 
Railway School and become a_loco- 
motive engineer. Sorry we can’t make 
you an engineer; there are not enough 
vacancies. But we can put you in the 
school of the Heavy Industries and 
make you a lathe-operator, a machinist, 
an electrician, a locksmith—as you 
choose. Take your time; think it over.” 

Eugene stands up to the shock but 
he isn’t happy. Is it better to turn 
down the Trade Schools altogether or 
to take a second choice? The chair- 
man takes up other applications; two 
boys who want to be lathe-operators 
are passed. But Eugene’s jaw sets; his 
voice becomes stubborn. 

“Why can’t I be a locomotive en- 
gineer ?” he insists. 

“You want it very much?” asks the 
chairman. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


“More than anything,” says Eugene, 
jaw quivering with sudden hope. 

The chairman turns to the secretary 
of the Commission, who picks up the 
list of already recruited boys. “We 
have enrolled 55 in the Railway 
School ; our quota there is running low. 
There are many more applicants to 
come. Still, there are vacancies, and 
if a boy feels a special call .. .”’ 

“T’ll do anything to be a locomotive 
engineer,’ says Eugene firmly. ‘Not 
a locksmith or anything else.” 

The chairman relaxes; he moves his 
arm in an eloquent gesture. ‘“‘Whoo! 
Sixty miles an hour under your hand?” 
he inquires with a smile. Eugene grins 
back, seeing before him a man who 
understands. Seeing, too, that his ap- 
plication is granted. 

“Eugene Ivanovich, you are herewith 
recruited into the Railway School, by 
the decree of the Sovnarkom estab- 
lishing a trained labor reserve, and 
by the decision of this Commission. You 
will be fed, clothed and educated for 
two years at the cost of the govern- 
ment. Thereafter for four years you 
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are subject to being sent to any part 
of the country where trained railway 
workers are needed, receiving regular 
trade union wages and_ conditions. 
Study well and behave yourself. Don’t 
shame your uniform or your school.” 

“T’ll make ‘excellent’ in everything,” 
swears Eugene solemnly, as a nod dis- 
misses him to the dressing-room to 
regain his clothes. 


“Mobilizing children” was the way 
an American correspondent announced 
the decree of the Supreme Soviet “‘re- 
cruiting” a million boys annually— 
600,000 the first year—into trade 
schools to be trained as a future “‘state 
labor reserve.” A more far-seeing 
European writer stated: ‘This stead 
supply of trained youth for transport 
and heavy industry may soon make 
Soviet economy the most efficient in 
the world.”’ Which depends, of course, 
on whether the labor is willing. 

Soviet youth made its own comment. 
More than a million strong the boys 
stormed the Recruiting Commissions 
twice as many as the schools could 
take. They brought school report-cards 
parents’ letters, teachers’ afhdavits and 
even weeping mothers to reinforce 
their appeal. “This wholesale volun- 


teering is a scandal,” said a man ad- 


s 


justing complaints in the Moscow 
Regional Recruiting Office. “They in 
vade my ofhce in delegations of sixty 
to a hundred, demanding to know why 
the local district turned them down. 
The girls are especially bitter; they re- 
gard this exclusive male recruiting as a 
violation of their constitutional rights. 
Why didn’t we have a quiet conscrip- 
tion on teachers’ recommendation, noti- 
fying them at home by postcard, instead 
of this public propaganda stirring every- 
thing up from below 2?” . The man 
was pale with fatigue from making ex 
planations to boys and mothers. 

The selection of fourteen- and fifteen 
vear-old boys as future skilled labo: 
for heavy industries and transport was 
announced as a “‘draft”, a “recruiting” 
—the regular Red Army word. Many 
readers in foreign lands were doubtless 
shocked by what seemed to them the 
word’s connotation. Even one Mos- 
cow mother—of daughters, not of sons 
—pointed to the word “recruits” in the 
headlines, and said to me: “Shocking! 
To use that word o. fourteen-year-old 
boys!” 

But the boys loved the word “draft,” 
“recruits,” “state labor reserve,” just 
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as they loved the uniform. It made 
them at once something big. When | 
isked a recruiting officer why they ap- 
plied that term “draft” to a process so 
Hooded with volunteers, he answered 
easily: “A boy can’t get in just by 
volunteering; these are not ordinary 
schools that anyone enters at will. We 
consider the boy’s choice, his health 
and capacities, the family conditions; 
we also consider the needs of the na- 
tional economy. For instance, every 
district has its quota of places; we 
wouldn't take an excessive number 
from any one locality, for we mustn't 
rob the farms and the other branches 
of local industry. Planned industry 
implies a planned supply of labor, 
which is different from spontaneous 
choice. Naturally we have plenty of 
volunteers, for the conditions are at- 
tractive. Besides, it is enough to tell 
Soviet youth that the country needs 
people for important occupations, and 
plenty will volunteer”... All of which 
indicates, if one cares to philosophize 
that under conditions of collectively 
owned industry a new psychology de 
velops, in which the harsh antithesis 
between free choice and social com 
pulsion is softened into an adjustment 
somewhat like that in the case of Eu 
gene Ivanovich. 

[ visited many District Recruiting 
Commissions, and saw hundreds of boys 
pass through. ‘There was considerable 
variety in the technique of selection; 
in most places the medical examina- 
tions took place in a different room 
and the boys came before the final com- 
mission fully clothed. The commission 
which examined Eugene had chosen a 
different method, “in order to keep 
close contact with the doctors and 
get the whole picture at once.’ What- 
ever the technique, I saw no boy “re 
cruited” unless he himself and _ his 
parents expressed the desire. The re 
cruiters of the future labor reserve for 
Soviet industy are not so stupid as to 
train unwilling boys. 

It is perfectly simple why Soviet 
vouth wants to enter these trade schools 
and why their parents support them in 
the demand. Ask any Detroit auto- 
worker or Pittsburgh — steel-worker 
whose son is reaching the clamorous 
age of fourteen—wearing out shoes and 
trousers, smashing household furniture, 
learning gang habits of adolescent youth 
—if he would like to put the boy in a 
trade school, which would feed, clothe 
and educate him at government ex- 
pense—without breaking his contact 
with his home—and which would then 


give him four years working exper- 
ience at trade union wages in various 
parts of the country, turning him out a 
skilled, experienced craftsman at the 
age of twenty-one. What would the 
boys and the parents answer? Line 
forms on the left! 

What kind of boys applied? In look 
ing over the piles of applications it was 
clear that few boys who got “excellent’’ 
in all their studies were choosing to 
enter these schools. Boys making excel- 
lent marks in academic education not 
mally prefer to continue through the 
universities, and to emerge qualified as 
an engineer, a doctor, a lawyer, a scien- 
tist—some job requiring mental work. 
In this they are encouraged by the 
Soviet state’s system of free tuition plus 
stipends for students with “‘excellent”’ 
marks. The applicants for the Trade 
Schools came from that large number 


of boys who were getting school grades 


ot “average” or ‘passable’, sprinkled 
with an occasional “excellent”  o 
“cood”’. They were bovs who were 


doing fairly well, but in whom the 
ordinary school failed to arouse thei 
full capacities. Possibly the Trade 
School might. Among them were a 
certain number of bovs who had begun 
to play truant, who were drifting away 
from parental control and from the 
ordinary school. ‘These were scrutin- 
ized with considerable individual at 
tention by the Recruiting Commission ; 
they had no intention of injuring the 


school’s labor discipline by admitting 


voung hooligans, but they also consi 
ered that a chance at trade training is 

veritable life-saver for many boys at 
this difficult age. 

The most extreme case | saw was a 
boy who had only finished fourth grad 
and who had “poor” in deportment 
Ordinarily he would have been re 
jected without a second thought. But 
the Shop Committee of the Dynamo 
Plant sent an appeal for him, stating 
that due to bad home conditions he had 
never had a chance. His father had 
been a drunken gangster and his mothe1 
drunken, sexually loose, and her hus 
band’s accomplice. Both parents wer: 
doing time for lawbreaking and the boy 
lived with an uncle who was not very 
willing to keep him. The boy was 
very anxious to get into a Trade 
School; he came to the Recruiting 
Commission three days in succession ; 
twice he was practically rejected but 
still he returned. His persistence and 
the fact that he had had no chance 
previously, convinced some members of 


? 


ee . 
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SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 


“The USSR pursues its policy of peace and friendship towards 
all states ready to pursue a similar policy towards the USSR” 


U NITED STATES exports to the 
markets of the world in 1940 
totalled about $4.000.000,000, — of 
which amount $86,943,000 worth, or 
about 2.1 per cent of the total, went 
to the USSR. This compares with 
$56,638,000 in 1939, which was 1.8 
per cent of the total, but is still far 
below 1930. the peak vear of Soviet- 
\merican trade, when the USSR took 
goods amounting to $114,398,537. 
\merican imports from the USSR in 
1940 amounted to $22,274,000, bring- 

the total trade turnover to a little 
over $109,000,000, small indeed for 
two such powerful nations with so 
many complementing needs. 

Why then are there headlines 
shrieking “Red’s Cotton Buying for 
Nazis Increases!” “U. S. Goods for 
Nazis!” “Soviet Imports from U.S. Feed 
Nazi War Machine!” Why does Hugh 
Dalton, British Minister of Economic 
Warfare, charge in Parliament that 
\merican exports to the USSR con- 
stitute a serious leak in the British 
blockade of Germany, and why does 
Lord Halifax, new British Ambassa- 
dor, make this question his first order 
of business in America? Perhaps to 
conceal some more serious controversy ? 

The full hypocrisy of these charges 
become clear when we consider the fol- 
lowing points: There has been no sim- 
ilar protest against U. S. exports to 
Germany’s ally, Japan; no account 
is taken of the tact that the very 
substantial Soviet military supplies to 
China far exceed such help from Brit- 
un and America; present Soviet im- 
ports trom the United States are to a 
large extent replacements of former 
imports from the United Kingdom and 
other sources blocked by the war: both 
British and American _ restrictions 
against the Soviet trade have been an 
important factor in diverting certain 
Soviet purchases to Germany; Soviet 
exports are going not only to Germany 
but to other European countries; and 
finally, and most important, the right 
of a neutral to trade with all belliger- 
ents is a well-established principle of 
international law, and is the practice 
of all really neutral nations today. 

The United States has supplied 


Japan with about half of the war ma- 
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terials used in her aggression against 
China. Despite all embargo gestures, 
\merican exports to Japan during the 
first ten months of 1940 increased by 
$12,000,000 over the same period for 
1939. ‘The embargo on scrap iron to 
Japan, reducing this export item by 
nearly $10,000,000, was more than com- 
pensated for by a rise of $12,000,000 
in exports of steel products. Shipments 
of U. S. steel manufactures to Japan 
are reported to have skyrocketed from 
$319,000 in November to $1,342,000 
in December; and of iron and steel 
semi-manufactures from $780,000 in 
November to $3,381,000 in December 
(New York Post, February 14, 1941). 
Exports to Japan of petroleum, ma- 
‘thine tools and copper, causing such an 
uproar when consigned to the USSR, 
all showed an increase in 1940, while 
American cotton continues to supply 
Japanese industries and munitions man- 
ufacture. Actually, about four times 
as much American cotton went to 
Japan last year as went to the USSR. 

While the Soviet Union has con- 
sistently and generously aided China, 
that much-sympathized-with country 
has experienced serious difficulties in 
obtaining war materials here with the 
very small proportion of American 


loans she has been permitted to use 


Tor milit ir\ purchases. SO\ let credits 


By JESSICA SMITH 


to China are estimated to be about 
ten times the amount advanced by 
either the United States or British in 
terests. The new, enlarged Chinese- 
Soviet trade pact signed in Decem- 
ber 1940, and reported to involve 
several hundred million dollars, pro 
vides for an exchange of Chinese tea, 
mineral and other products for Soviet 
military supplies and machinery much 
needed by China, 

Although the State Department ap- 
parently dropped the proposed $100,- 
000,000 loan to Hitler’s good friend 
Franco, substantial American help is 
reported to be reaching him by way of 
\rgentina. Britain, too, does business 
with fascist Spain, and other countries 
trading with Hitler. 

A comparison of Soviet-American 
trade figures with pre-war data on 
Soviet trade with Great Britain and 
other countries, makes it clear that the 
USSR is importing from the U. S. 
chiefly commodities formerly purchased 
from the British Empire and now un- 
obtainable there because of the war. 
Indeed, the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, explaining the increase in ship- 
ments to the USSR during the last 
months of 1939, said: 

“The year’s increase in shipments 
ipplied both to United States products 
ind to certain re-exports of imported 


Students of Leningrad Engineering Institute studying design of maghine tools 

















































































































































































































































































































Loading in the port of Vladivostok 





merchandise, such as copper, rubber 
ind tin. It is obvious that Soviet buy 
ing agencies, unable, because of condi- 
tions in Europe, to obtain these 
commodities from their usual sources 
of supply, have turned to the United 
States for assistance in obtaining their 
normal imports of these commodities.” 
The Department of Commerce was 
recently quoted in the press as stating 
that the small quantities of goods now 
going to the Soviet Union and possibly 
replacing Soviet exports to Germany, 





could not be considered as adding any 
| appreciable strength to Germany’s war 
machine. 

The new Soviet-German economic 
agreement signed on January 10 pro- 
vides for mutual deliveries considerably 
above the level of the first year of 
operation of the agreement. That the 
receipt of industrial raw materials, oil 
products and foodstuffs, provided for 
in the treaty means a strengthening of 




















German economy no one would gain- 
say. But the Soviet Union, reaffirming 
its neutrality and acting in full accord- 
ance with its rights as a neutral, has 
announced its readiness to trade both 
with non-belligerents and with both 





sides in the imperialist war. In doing 
so it has the precedent of America’s 
continued trade with Germany up until 
its entry into the First World War, 
as well as its trade with both Japan 
and China today. The USSR trades 
with those nations willing to deal with 
it on reciprocal terms, and buys where 
it can get the best and the cheapest 











goods under the most advantageous 
conditions. Over against the strength- 
ening of Germany must be set the 
advantages accruing to the USSR as a 
result of the industrial goods received 
from Germany, the machine tools, the 
machinery for producing consumers’ 
goods, precision instruments, as well as 
some of Germany’s most important in- 
dustrial processes. To fill Soviet orders, 
German workers, factories and ma- 
terials, otherwise serving the Nazi war 
machine, are being put to work to aid 
the USSR’s program of socialist con- 
struction. 

Immediately after the outbreak of 
the war, British Government agencies 
took actions in violation of the trade 
agreement with the USSR, and on gov- 
ernment instructions British firms held 
up shipments of machinery, rubber and 
tin paid for and ready for delivery. 
The expressed willingness of the USSR 
to negotiate a new trade pact in 1940 
has brought no reasonable proposals 
from the British Government, which 
attempted to draw the USSR into 
economic warfare against Germany as 
a condition for trading with Britain, 
and has continued to place obstacles in 
the way of improved relations. 

Had Great Britain and the United 
States created more favorable condi- 
tions for Soviet trade, the volume of 
Soviet trade with Germany would have 
been reduced. Had the Soviet Union 
been able to obtain from the United 
States the machine tools so important 
to its program, it would not have had 
to resort to Germany for them, neces- 
sitating, in turn, the export of more 
goods to Germany. 

It has been a normal procedure in 
trade that 
should enter by way of the Pacific, 


Soviet-American goods 
while other goods leave the Soviet 
Union across its western borders, ob- 
viating the 8,000-mile railroad haul be- 
tween Soviet frontiers. But if to a cer- 
tain extent an increasing inflow through 
Vladivostok makes possible a greate1 
westward outflow, not only Germany, 
but the non-belligerent nations of 
Europe benefit from this circumstance. 


Soviet Trade with the United States 


The restrictions on American-Soviet 
trade were not a product of the war but 
have a long history. Normal and mutu- 
ally advantageous development of such 
trade has been consistently blocked on 
the American side. In 1930-31, during 
the depression, when American exports 
to the Soviet Union exceeded $100,- 


VVO,000 annually, certain American 
factories were kept running only by 
Soviet orders. But the failure to ex- 
tend credits or remove restrictions led 
to a sharp drop. Hardly were steps 
taken in 1934, following resumption of 
diplomatic relations, to develop Soviet- 
American trade anew, than the Johnson 
act, prohibiting loans to governments in 
default to the United States, was 
applied without any justification to the 
USSR, which has a perfect record in 
honoring its international obligations. 
Finally, in July 1935, a trade agree 
ment was signed, and since then a 
trade agreement has been negotiated 
each year. In 1935 and 1936 the 
USSR guaranteed to buy $30,000,000 
of American goods in return for the 
tariff concessions granted under the 
reciprocal trade agreements. Since 1937 
the agreements have provided most- 
tavored-nation treatment for the USSR 
in return for a guarantee of purchases 
amounting to $40,000,000. The Soviet 
Union has consistently exceeded this 
minimum, but lack of credit facilities 
has constricted trade between the two 
countries. During the past two years 
the various restrictions against the 
USSR have created so many difficulties 
that in signing the latest trade agree- 
ment on August 6, 1940, the USSR 
added the reservation that if too many 
difficulties were encountered it might 
be impossible to fulfill the agreement. 


Restrictions Imposed by the U. S. 


2, 1939, President 
Roosevelt applied to the Soviet Union 


On December 


the “moral embargo” invoked against 
countries engaged in “unprovoked 
bombing or machine gunning of civilian 
populations from the air.” This moral 
embargo banned the sale to the Soviet 
Union of airplanes, aeronautical equip- 
ment, materials essential to airplane 
manufacture such as molybdenum and 
aluminum and technical facilities for 
making high quality aviation gasoline. 
While early reports of Soviet bombing 
of civilians during the Finnish war 
were later repudiated by the corre- 
spondents themselves, the embargo was 
continued long after the conclusion of 
the Soviet-Finnish peace treaty, and not 
lifted until January 21, 1941. At a 
press conference the following day Sec- 
retary Hull himself belittled the im- 
portance of lifting the embargo by 
stating that it had been lifted only in 
connection with the export control sys- 


tem, requiring the licensing of exports 
‘ie ; 
of military equipment and the ma 
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chinery and materials necessary for its 


manufacture. A large proportion of 
Soviet purchases in this country fall 
into this category. Since last June, 
large shipments of machine tools 
ordered by the USSR in this country 
were requisitioned or held up. 

Earlier in the war shipping short- 
wes proved a serious problem, since the 
Soviet Union is largely dependent on 
the chartering of foreign vessels to car- 
ry its goods. War zone regulations 
confined entry of Soviet imports from 
\merica to Pacific ports, and charters 
were refused in. many instances to ships 
arrying Soviet-bound cargoes. While 
this situation has been eased in recent 
months, other obstacles remain. ‘The 
United States withholds recognition of 
the new status of the three Baltic 
states, now Soviet Republics, and is 
preventing the Soviet Union from tak- 
Inge over the dozen or so Baltic ships 


n American harbors. 


Machine Tools 


While the Soviet Union has become 
largely self-sufhcient both in produc 
tion of essential raw materials and in 
the manufacture of machinery formerly 
imported from abroad, its tremendous 
program of industrial expansion still 
requires for its planned fulfillment the 
importation of certain types of ma- 
hinery, and especially machine tools. 

In an interview published in Business 
Week April 6, 1940, Soviet Foreign 
l'rade Commissar Mikoyan, stated: 


“While Moscow is prepared to buy 
elsewhere if mecessary, there is a 
steady demand in the Soviet Union 
for American machines, some of which 
are not surpassed in quality. Though 
Germany has become a solid second 
supplier of Russia’s machinery imports 
ind has absorbed much business for- 
merly supplied by England and France, 
there is no intention here to replace 
the United States as the number one 
supplier of Soviet machinery unless 
America raises real barriers.” 

The Department of Commerce 
figures for exports of metal working 
machinery to the USSR show a total of 
$23,884,000 worth for the twelve 
months January-December 1940, as 
wainst $18,655,000 during 1939, and 
$35,163,000 in 1938. From Great 
Britain the USSR imported machine 
tools valued at around $9,000,000 in 
1939. As far as can be judged from 
reports in the press and business maga- 
zines, machine tool exports this year are 
far below actual Soviet orders. Recent 
press reports to the effect that prac- 
tically all Soviet orders have been re- 
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leased are not substantiated by the 
figures, which indicate that about two- 
thirds of the machine tools already man- 
ufactured for or ordered by the USSR 
have been requisitioned or held up. 
Holding up of these orders can have 
little relation to American defense o1 
aid to Britain, since they are made to 
Soviet specifications, using the metric 
system. Moreover the total amount, as 
far as can be estimated, is less than 
three per cent of America’s normal 
production capacity for machine tools. 
The holding up of these orders, espe- 
cially those placed long before the 
licensing system was applied, would 
seem to be in contravention of the most- 
favored-nation clause of the Soviet- 


American trade treaty. 


Copper 


The next largest item of United 
States exports to the Soviet Union is 
copper. During 1940 the USSR bought 
$14,026,110 worth of refined copper in 
this country, as against $7,233,000 
worth in 1939, in exports and _ re- 
exports from this country. In 1938, the 
last year for which figures are avail- 
able, the Soviet Union purchased about 
$17,838,721 in copper reexports from 
the United Kingdom and larger amounts 
the preceding year. Belgium was 
ilso a former source of the Soviet 
Union’s copper imports. Clearly Soviet 
copper purchases during 1940 were re- 
placements for purchases previously 
made through the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere. Since the price of copper 
has gone up, the quantity ratio is 
smaller than the dollar values indicate. 

Recent press stories pointing with 
ilarm to the fact that the Soviet Union 
has become the third best copper cus- 
tomer of the United States fail to 
mention that Japan has remained its 
best copper customer, purchasing twice 
as much in 1940 as the Soviet Union. 
In any case, since all copper exports 
from the United States to the USSR 
have ceased since, last August, the 
charge that the Soviet Union is sup- 
plying Germany with American copper 


is without basis in fact. 


Cotton 


The reentry of the Soviet Union into 
the American cotton market has elicited 
the most exaggerated alarms in anti- 
Soviet circles, which claim that the 
Soviet Union, with the largest cotton 
crop in history, can be purchasing cot- 
ton here only to replace exports to 
Germany. Official circles do not share 


these fears. A New York Times dis- 
patch on January 17, 1941 said: 
“This government does not believe 

that Russian cotton buying and general 
purchasing in the United States have 
reached a stage where any action by 
Washington to prevent it is required, 
it was learned authoritatively today. 
If and when Russia’s purchases reach 
excessive proportions, the matter will 
be taken under consideration . . . the 
cotton leaving the United States is 
scarcely a drop in the bucket in com 
parison with German needs.” 

It is also pointed out that Germany 
has no particular need for cotton in the 
manufacture of explosives, having 
found wood fibres to be an effective 
substitute. 

While U. S. cotton worth $29,566,- 
000 went to Japan in 1940, Soviet cot- 
ton imports from this country during 
1940 amounted to $7,864,000 (139,000 
bales). This is far above the negligi- 
ble quantities purchased during the last 
five years, but way below the amounts 
bought in the early thirties. 

Official figures for the 1940 cotton 
crop in the Soviet Union are not yet 
available but it has been estimated in 
the American press at 4,300,000 bales. 
Thus the amount of cotton exported 
from the United States would add 
only about 3.2 per cent to the Soviet 
crop. The renewal of Soviet cotton 
purchases here is due in part to the 
expansion of its own cotton spinning 
equipment and recent decrees calling 
for increases in the manufacture of 
consumers’ goods, and in part to its 
expanding trade relations with other 
European countries, as well as Ger- 
many. Do American cotton merchants 
really desire to lose this market ? 
Gasoline and Oil Drilling Equipment 

During the past year the United 
States exported non-aviation gasoline 
valued at $1,850,000 to the USSR. 
This compares with $3,718,000 in 
1937, $2,247,000 in 1938 and $1,950,- 
000 in 1939—figures which certainly 
indicate no step up in Soviet gasoline 
purchases in this country to supply Ger- 
man needs. Soviet gasoline purchases, 
even before the application of the em- 
bargo, did not include aviation gaso- 
line. 

The USSR has been for years the 
second largest producer of petroleum 
products in the world, and a heavy ex- 
porter of oil products for the last 
decade. Just prior to the war, her oil 
exports dropped considerably, due to 
her own industrialization needs. But 
accumulated reserves along with ex- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CROSS-CURRENTS 


IN SOVIET CULTURE 


By JOSHUA KUNITZ 


The author continues his discussion of the interacting 
forces carrying Soviet society to ever higher levels 


MONG the changes in Soviet edu- 
cational theory and practice ad- 
duced by Mr. Louis Fischer and others 
as indications that “Stalin and his high- 
est collaborators” were reverting to 
traditionalism, “taking a turn to the 
Right,” and abandoning Bolshevism’s 
earlier “silly,” “freakish,” ‘‘childishly 
leftist,” ““communistic-modernistic” ped- 
agogical schemes, have been the fol- 
lowing: restoration of discipline, re- 
introduction of textbooks, examinations 
and marks; removal of discrimination 
from children of formerly bourgeois 
parents; strict limitation of the time a 
student might devote to political work; 
more recently—re-introduction of tui- 
tion fees in secondary and higher in- 
stitutions of learning; drafting of 
youths into trade schools; restoration 
of ballroom dancing into the curricu 
lums of secondary schools and military 
academies, along with a more tolerant 
appraisal of Russia’s historical past and 
the deliberate fostering of the patriotic 
sentiment in the schools. 

The formidable list of changes cited 
above, rather than signalizing a back- 
tracking to the tsarist past, according 
to the “Stalin-decreed reversion” for- 
mula of bourgeois interpreters, consti- 
tutes in fact another striking proof of 
healthy growth, of synthesis,—a series 
of living illustrations of the dialectical 
principle, according to which, in the 
words of Stalin: 

“The process of development should 

be understood not as a movement in a 

circle, not as a simple repetition of 

what has already occurred, but as an 

onward and upward movement, as a 

transition from an old qualitative state 

to a new qualitative state, as a devel- 
opment from the simpler to the more 
complex, from the lower to the higher.” 

Proper evaluation of educational de- 
velopments requires clear understand- 
ing of educational objectives, quantita- 
tive as well as qualitative. In Soviet 
education, furthermore, it is also essen- 
tial to distinguish between the general, 
long-range objectives of the Revolution 
and the specific and immediate ones 
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dictated (and limited) by the specific 
and immediate needs (and possibilities ) 
in each phase of the Revolution’s un- 
foldment. 

The long-range quantitative objec- 
tive of Soviet education has been clear 
from the outset. In a land cursed with 
abysmal illiteracy (over seventy per 
cent), a pre-requisite, not only for cul- 
tural advance, but for the very preser- 
vation of the Revolution, was the elimi- 
nation of illiteracy. “A man who can 
neither read nor write is outside poli- 
tics,” wrote Lenin at that time. “He 
must first learn the A.B.C., without 
which there can be no such thing as 
politics, but merely rumors, gossip, 
fairy tales, and prejudices.” 

Naturally, bourgeois opinion was 
skeptical of the Bolsheviks’ goal: 

“They have already nearly exter- 
minated the Russian intelligentsia,” 
exclaimed a gloomy prophet in the 

Times Educational Supplement of July 

5, 1919, “and if things go badly with 

them they will pull to the ground all 

that remains of the old educational 
system in Russia. They can destroy. 

They cannot construct. . 

Ah, those wishful bourgeois prophe- 
cies... . Now, in this year of the Lord 
1941, we know a little more about 
Bolshevik ability to “construct’—not 
alone in industry, agriculture, defense 
and a hundred other fields, but also, in- 
deed especially, in education. Instead 
ot destroying the old schools left from 
the tsars, the Bolsheviks actually added 
thousands upon thousands of new ones. 
In 1941 over 50 million people, in- 
cluding adults, were in schools, the de- 
structive Bolsheviks having actually 
brought about almost universal literacy, 
and raised attendance in primary and 
secondary schools by over 400 per cent. 
As for higher institutions of learning, 
they added 617 new ones to the 91 
inherited from the tsars, the number of 
university students per thousand of 
population in 1938-39 having risen to 
twice that of England, three times 
that of Germany! 

Disregarding everything else, these 
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(Reading down) Honor students re- 
ceiving their diplomas on graduation, 
Toilisi, Georgia—A Moscow school- 
boy studying a transformer model at 
the Central House for Young Tech- 
nicians—A group of "excellent’’ 
students of a Leningrad school 


purely quantitative data alone largely 
refute the whole fantastic theory of 
“reversion.” A new and irreversible 
factor has been introduced into the edu- 
cational situation by the mere fact that 
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scores of millions of people, men and 
women, Russians, Ukrainians, Tad- 
zhiks, Uzbeks, Kalmyks, Buriat-Mon- 


gols, Gypsies, etc., have learned for the 


first time the arts of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic and have produced from 
their midst many hundreds of thou- 
sands of worker and peasant intellec- 
including 
teaching. Quantity, to use a Marxist 


tuals in all professions, 
expression, has turned into quality. 
Whereas formerly education was al- 
most wholly the property of the narrow 
strata of Russia’s upper classes, educa- 
tion now has become the property of 
the masses, a democratic instrument in 
the enhancement of a rich, popular, 
multi-national culture. It has released 
and brought to the surface vast cul- 
tural currents and cross-currents, in- 
fluences and cross influences, hitherto 
repressed and hidden in the depths of 
the many peoples in the tsarist Empire, 
and thus has completely transformed 
the cultural atmosphere in the entire 
country. In this sense, therefore, if 
in no other, the past is irretrievably 
gone, and it is beyond the power of any 
leaders, however mighty, ever to bring 
it back. 

But this is not the whole story. Af- 
ter all, an educational system cannot be 
appraised on a purely quantitative ba- 
sis, though, as already suggested, even 
numbers at a certain point assume 
qualitative meaning. The crucial test 
is this: Does the educational system 
produce the type of man with the kind 
of ideas, attitudes and knowledge it 
If it does, then 
it functions properly, and growing 
numbers connote growing success; if 


sets out to produce? 


not, then, from the standpoint of the 
social forces back of the schools, grow- 
ing numbers may actually constitute a 
negative index. It is this qualitative 
test, no doubt, that the already quoted 
Times prophet had in mind when he 
asserted in 1919: 

“.. The fault of the Soviet educa- 
tional scheme goes deeper. It is a 
deliberate attempt to press the schools 
into the service of Bolshevism and to 
force the whole nation from its tender- 
est years to think a certain way. For 
this reason alone it will fail... .” 
Now, as it happens, educational his- 

tory records many instances where na- 
tional and religious school systems have 
been successful in fostering desired at- 
titudes and ideas in the young. The ex- 
tent of the success depended on their 
realism, their ability to keep not too 
far behind and not too far ahead of the 
material and spiritual requirements of 
the time. One thing is certain, educa- 
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tional ideals and dogmas are in the 
final analysis ineffectual when unrela- 
ted to reality; if arbitrarily imposed, 
they cause strains and stresses, compli- 
cations and distortions, and in the in- 
evitable conflict with life go under-— 
life always is victorious in the end. In 
1919, evidently, the Times’ prophet 
saw Bolshevism as a chimerical doctrine 
arbitrarily imposed on the school sys- 
tem, without any relation to Russian 
life or human nature; and for this rea- 
son alone, felt it was bound to fail. 
The cardinal aim of Soviet education 
has been, is, and is likely long to re- 
main the training of loyal, capable, 
cultured individuals fit for a socialist 
society. Thus, Soviet education has 
from the beginning envisaged the 
moulding of a new man, possessed of 
those special qualities which would best 
fit him for the rigorous task of destroy- 
ing the remnants of capitalism in his 
environment and his own consciousness, 
and of building, simultaneously, the 
new socialist life; one who would be as 
unswerving in his struggle against the 
class enemies of socialism in the early 
phase of the Revolution, as he would 
be indefatigable in the building of so- 
cialism in the second phase, and as in- 
tense and happy in the living of it when 
socialism has already been attained. As 
portrayed in Soviet literature, this new 
man would be a fervent Marxist, in 
whose life and work theory would be 
inseparable from practice; he would be 
a thinker, but scientific, not off in the 
clouds; he would be fearless, but not 
foolhardy ; neither a Hamlet nor a Don 
Quixote, he would combine the reflec- 
tiveness of the one with the activeness 
of the other. He would be a Soviet 
patriot; yet national and racial chau- 
vinism would be utterly alien to his 
make-up. He would be intolerant of 
sex inequality and the double standard 
of morality. His credo would be so- 
cially useful labor and the sacredness 
of social property; and his pet abomina- 
tion would be indolence and parasitism. 
He would be healthy, enterprising, 
self-reliant, disciplined, forward-look- 
ing, democratic, cooperative, collectivis- 
tic. In his make-up, whatever his job, 
he would transcend the ancient gulf 
between intellectual and manual labor. 
He would be the socialist man. 
Utopian? Well, it might have 
seemed Utopian in 1919. It is differ- 
ent now when every factory and collec- 
tive farm and army unit, when every- 
day life and work stimulate the growth 
of these attitudes and ideas; when 
press, radio, theater, cinema, and every 


other cultural agency further that aim. 
It is only against this all-pervasive, 
socialist background that the immutable 
educational objective of the Soviets, as 
well as the educational experiments, 
shifts and adaptations carried on by the 
schools, can be understood and appre- 
ciated in each of the four periods of 
Soviet development—from 1917 to 
1922, Revolution, Intervention, Civil 
War; from 1922 to 1928, the New 
Economic Policy and Reconstruction; 
from 1928 to 1936, Industrialization, 
Collectivization, Five-Year Plans; 
since 1936, the epoch of the Stalinist 
Constitution, Socialism. 

Take the matter of the children of 
classes inimical to the Revolution. | 
have already mentioned that in a pe- 
riod of severe scarcity, discrimination 
against them in favor of the children 
of the workers and peasants, was a 
realistic step, dictated by both revolu- 
tionary morality and expediency—yet 
even then this discrimination was recog- 
nized as a temporary phase, for even 
then the declared Bolshevik aim was 
universal, obligatory, common-school 
education. By 1933, the victories of 
the First Five-Year Plan were visible 
on all sides, the exploiting classes had 
practically disappeared in city and coun- 
try, the period of socialist synthesis was 
beginning to be felt in every field, and 
the political and moral unity of the 
people was already on the _ horizon. 
From the point of view of the socialist 
objective, it now was as desirable and 
realistic to lift discrimination from 
children of formerly bourgeois parents 
as in the earlier period it had been 
desirable and realistic to give prefer- 
ence to children of formerly disinhert- 
ted parents. “To have persisted in 
accentuating in the schools class antago- 
nisms that had virtually vanished out- 
side the school would indeed have been 
childishly leftist. Official recognition 
of the fact certainly signified neither 
hind-sight censure of former restric- 
tions, nor restoration to favor of a 
defunct bourgeoisie. 

For the same reason there was no 
more need now to lay excessive stress 
on encouraging children to be little 
guardians of the Revolution in the class 
Political activity most assur- 
edly! But within limits, and not to the 
detriment of formal studies. Being 
born in a socialist society, children were 
absorbing the socialist spirit from the 
cradle up, with every pore of their be- 
ings. A youngster’s socialism, like his 
teachers’, could now be taken for grant- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Dina Narpeisova 


5 ifm fisherman’s daughter, Dina, 
loved the Kazakh songs. She 
would sit for hours near the dombra- 
players, her legs crossed beneath her, 
afraid even to breathe too deeply for 
fear of being sent away. When the 
famous Kurmangazy would visit her 
aul, (Kazakh tent village) she would 
cling to him like a shadow, waiting for 
the moment when, under his plucking 
fingers, the strings would begin to vi- 
brate and hum a melody. 

When she had a chance, Dina too 
would pluck a dombra, trying to play 
the songs she had heard. But that was 
not often. When she was not helping 
her mother to cook and clean and sew, 
her father would call her to help him 
haul the slippery silver catch from his 
slimy nets. It was a rare and long-to- 
be-remembered day when she could 
steal away to sing her songs. 

But the days of childhood were 
numbered. “At thirteen thy daughter 
shall become mistress of a yurt (nomad 
tent).”’ So went the old saying. 

At thirteen, sometimes a little soon- 
er, sometimes a little later, having re- 
ceived the purchase price agreed upon, 
a girl’s parents would conduct her to 
the yurt of her husband. 

And at thirteen, Dina too was married 
off. Her marriage brought her neither 
comfort nor happiness. What joy she 
had came from her children and her 
dombra. Often in the late twilight 
her light and vibrant voice would rise 
above the drowsing aul. Her neighbors 
took pride in her music, and soon, 
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How the Revolution 
brought new, radiant life 
to three enslaved women 
of Kazakhstan. trans- 
forming them into joy- 
ous builders of the new 
order. 


without her knowledge, the hundred 
tongues of rumor spread the word far 
and wide that in such-and-such a vil 
lage there was a new and great ashug 
(Kazakh minstrel). Dina became a 
willing and welcome participant in all 
celebrations and festivals for miles 
around, where her wordless songs and 
strumming dombra could be_ heard 
from morning till night. 

Her husband died when Dina was 
about thirty. By ancient custom, she 
and her children moved to the aul 
of her husband’s brother, who now be- 
came her husband, too. 

Years passed. Her oldest son be- 
came a hard-working zhigits (horse 
herder) and a real help to his step- 
father. But in 1916 the Tsar con- 
scripted the zhigitsi into the army in 
the terrible war being waged far to 
the North. And to save the local po- 
litical boss’s son from war service 
Dina’s son was flung into the army 
dragnet. 

Dina’s songs grew bitter and so: 
rowful. But none knew the depths 
of her anguish, none but her cold pil- 
low, her dombra and the dark autumn 
nights. 


While Dina was resigning herself 
to the dreariness of an old woman’s 
life in the Kazakh camps, a little girl, 
named Shekar, was going through a 
dismal childhood. What was there 
for her to take joy in? A ragged yurt 
which impartially let in the cold rain 
and the hot rays of the sun, a smoky 



















Kuliash Baiseitova 


pot rarely filled with enough for all; 
her mother’s complaints, the babies’ 
screams, and that was all. 

Their aul was in the steppes; tur- 
tles crawled on the sandy _hillocks 
Camels climbed them too, chewing the 
thorny thistles. Salt-licks gleamed in 
the sun. The dusty, gray-blue horizon 
marked the limits of the known world. 
What was beyond had no interest for 
her. Why should it? She would soon 
be married; her husband would take 
her to his yurt; and she would be 
forever separated from her own. She 
would work for a strange family, from 
dawn to dark. Such was the life of 
all Kazakh women, and how could 
she, an orphan, hope to change things? 
She had but one fear, that her mother, 
worn out by her inhuman, unequal 
struggle against hunger, would be 
tempted by a large marriage-price, and 
would give her as a younger wife to 
a household where she would be the 
virtual slave of the older. 

The day came when her mother was 
taced with that problem. It was not 
easy to decide. There were smaller 
children to support. If she accepted 
the good price she had been offered 
they would be able to eat well, and 
she would herself be able to straighten 
her tired back. Sheker was a beauti- 
ful, well-trained, hard-working girl. 
She would live in a good yurt. 

But a mother could not, with her 
own hands, tear from her daughter the 
one thing she possessed—hope. She 


weighed every consideration as care- 
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~ Nagy OMEN in the USSR are 
accorded equal rights 
with men in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social 
and political life. 

"The possibility of exercis- 
ing these rights of women is 
ensured by affording women 
equally with men the right 
to work, payment for work, 
rest and leisure, social insur- 
ance and education, and by 
state protection of the inter- 
ests of mother and_ child, 
maternity leave with pay, and 
the provisions of a wide net- 
work of maternity homes, 
nurseries and_ kindergartens.’ 


(Article 122 of the Constitu- 
tion of the USSR.) 


Glimpses of how these 
rights are exercised and the 
purposeful and happy life for 
Soviet women, that they have 
brought about, are given in 
the photographs on this page. 


Left hand page, top: Girl 
students of the Institute of 
Physical Culture show how to 
parade on Sports Day in Mos- 
cow. 


Center, left to right: Girl 
aviation enthusiasts in the 
city of Gorky. An opera star 
at home, Shevkhet Mamedova, 
Azerbaidzhanian singer, with 
her son. 


Bottom panel, left to right: 
M. Mitrayaeva, Stakhanovite 
operator of automatic machin- 
ery. A Soviet Kazakh family. 


Right hand page, right: Hap- 
py Soviet Motherhood in Cen- 
tral Asia. 


Bottom panel, left to 
right: Claudia Sakt rova, 
youngest Deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Rodnikovsky Textile 
Mill, showing a chemical lab- 
oratory at the Molotov Indus- 
trial Academy in Moscow to 
which she was sent to study 
industrial management. A 
Chuvash Stakhanovite collec- 
tive farm woman; fine flax 
raised by her was among the 
exhibits at the Moscow Agri- 

cultural Exposition. 
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fully as a farmer weighs grain kernels 


in his hand, and came to a conclusion 
which everyone thought unjustifiable. 
She would give her daughter to one 
just as poor as she herself. 

\nd so the long years passed. 


I'resh as a spring in the memory of 
the people is the legend of the noble 
ind tragic love of Kyz-Zhibek and 
‘Tolegen. 

[In all the far auls of the Kazakhs 
and over the steppes, along mountain 
pastures hung amidst the snowy heights 
of the Ala-Tau, and on the grassy 
meadows, along the banks of the stormy 
Irtvsh, that legend is handed down 
from mother to daughter, from father 
to son. Old bards sing the lament of 
Kyz-Zhibek for her beloved to the 
trumming of their dombras; maidens 
hum it to the moon, 

When Sheker was beginning he: 
mature life full of fear and uncer- 
tainty, the little girl, Kuliash, was full 
of dreams stirred by the song of Kyz- 
Zhibek. 

To little Kuliash the song was 
familiar, but ever new. Her old 
father, Zhanys, sang it well. Zhanys 
was a good shoemaker, known far and 
wide for his finely stitched boots; but 
he was even better known for his beau- 
tiful songs. 

Each time she heard the song, Kuli- 
ash was overwhelmed by the beauty 
of Kyz-Zhibek. And once she pictured 
herself as the beloved of Tolegen. .. . 
Her gown was of rich brocade, her 
broad hat of velvet trimmed with 
beaver, her boots of supple leather. 
Silver cords bound her braids and her 
earrings tinkled as she walked. At 
every step, the sharp points of her 
boots glistened as they caught the 
sun. She held her head high, took one 
step more .. . and screamed with pain 

and she was only a little barefoot 
girl again, a shoemaker’s daughter in 
a dusty courtyard, who had stepped 


on a cobbler’s nail 
@ 


At the time of the Revolution, 
Kuliash was but a little girl, standing 
at the threshhold of life; Sheker, 
though still a young woman, was sure 
that the pattern of her life was fixed 
forever; and Dina bore the cares of 
sixty years on her shoulders. 

None of these three bore any re- 
semblance to either of the others. Yet 
they all had one thing in common, the 
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tate of the Kazakh woman: a brief 
childhood, a marriage bleak as the sun- 
scorched steppe, and a desolate old age. 

But the Revolution in far Petrograd 
soon brought a revolution in the lives 
of the women of Kazakhstan. 

Little Kuliasa went to school, and 
before her mind’s eye there opened the 
road to a happiness such as not even 
Kyz-Zhibek had dreamed of. When 
the national theater of Kazakhstan 
was established, the barefoot shoemak 
er’s daughter became one of its leading 
actresses. She had not forgotten about 
Kyz-Zhibek. At last there came the day 
when, in brocade and velvet, silver 
and fur, she trod the boards as Kyz- 
Zhibek. Next morning the papers ac- 
claimed the new nightingale of Kaz- 
akhstan. Later, invited to Moscow 
with other outstanding representatives 
of Kazakh culture, she was decorated 
with the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labor, and honored with the title of 
People’s Artist of the USSR. Today 
she sings more beautifully than ever, 
but her voice is also heard in more 
sober tones from her seat in the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Kazakh Soviet So- 
ctalist Republic. 

For the venerable old bard Dina, 
too, hopelessness and misery are but a 
tortured memory. She is heard by 
thousands of people. Her dombra re- 
calls the black past of Kazakh woman- 
hood, and hails the brightness which 
now floods their lives. Age has not 
betrayed her. Her faculties remain. 
When she rises and takes up her dom- 
bra to play, her face becomes young 
and her knotted fingers take on the 
suppleness of youth. When she sings 
of the revolts of the Kazakhs against 
Tsarist oppression, the veins on her 
hands stand out as taut as strings, and 
the dombra rages like surf against the 
shore. But of Lenin she hums with 
motherly tenderness and lyric joy. And 
of Stalin she has composed a whole 
volume of the most endearing and 
popular of the wordless Kazakh songs. 

Never did her dombra sound so rich 
and full as it does today. 

“T have lived almost eighty years,” 
says she, “but the source of my songs 
has not withered with age. My old 
people is newly born. My ancient land 
has been created anew. About them, I 
can sing and make up new songs for- 
ever.” 

The changes wrought by the Revo- 
lution were so profound that they 
penetrated into the most backward 
depths of the country. Their influence 
reached Sheker, in her slumbering aul, 


she determined to become one of the 
builders of the new order. In 1929 
she joined the Communist Party. In 
that same year she took a book in he: 
hands for the first time in her life. She 
learned how to read and write. Stub 
bornly pursuing her studies, she at- 
tended evening courses, then the school 
for active Party and Soviet workers, 
and finally graduated from the Com- 
munist University. 

At the first session of the Supreme 
Soviet of Kazakhstan many of her 
friends were surprised to see Sheker 
Yermaganbetova, the secretary of the 
Yana-Kurgan district committee of the 
Party, appear in her seat with her 
baby. They advised her to ask for a 
leave, to rest. She refused, insisting 
that her baby would not interfere with 
her work, and that she would take her 
rest at some less crucial time. And 
when the session ended, Sheker left 
as Vice-Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of Kazakhstan. 


From Moscow Pravda, Nov. 10, 1940 
Translated by William Mann 








International Woman’s Day 


Skimming the current Soviet press, for items 
to celebrate International Woman's Day we 
find, 1. The Tanker Emba, sailing the Caspian 
Sea, is manned almost entirely by women. 
Under the command of its captain Maria 
Bryzgalova, it has regularly overfulfilled its 
plan for cargo deliveries. 2. The old Soviet 
success story of women deputies, and no 
race’ antagonisms, is repeating itself in the 
new Soviet regions. Among the new delegates 
to the district Soviet in Lvov, West Ukraine, 
was Elspeth Szeupelinska, young Polish writer. 
The women delegated to the Lvov local 
Soviets numbered 339. 3. Women again shine 
in Soviet aviation records. Four records for 
distance and altitude were recently set by 
the two women gliders, O. Klepikova and E. 
Prokhorova. 4. A young woman scientist was 
the recipient of an unusual! scholastic honor. 
N. T. Shutova, of the Pathological Physiology 
Department of the Moscow Medical Institute 
of Moscow presented a paper on the Nature 
of the Central Nervous System, as her Dis- 
sertation for the degree of Candidate in 
Medical Sciences. In recognition of its high 
quality, the degree applied for was skipped 
and she received a full doctorate, correspond- 
ing to a PH. D. degree in medicine. 5. In 
millet yields, world's records were set in the 
Ukraine in the last harvest. The highest yield 
of all, 125 centners per hectare, or about 5 
metric tons per acre, was obtained by the 
collective woman farmer Chaganaka Bersieva, 
who was awarded the Order of Lenin for her 
feat. 
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The Red Army — Past and Present 


How the Red Army, with disaster as its heritage, organized 
under fire into a powerful force that defeated counter-revo- 
lution and intervention. First of a series of important articles 


N evaluating the defense effort ot 

Soviet Russia in general and of the 
Red Army in particular it is essential 
to take into account the heritage the 
newborn Soviet Republic received from 
war-torn Tsarist Russia. 

At the outbreak of the October rev- 
olution Russia had fought for 39 
months, with a total of about 15,000,- 
000 mobilized men. Of these 5,500,000 
had been killed or wounded, 2,417,000 
captured; in other words more than 
half of the army’s manpower had been 
knocked out. (It is interesting to note 
that of the 7,917,000 casualties 107,- 
000 were officers, with 90,000 killed 
and wounded and only 17,000 prison- 
ers.) By early autumn, 1917, esti- 
mates indicated that not more than 
3,000,000 men were in the field at- 
tempting to hold a front totalling more 
than 2,000 miles. 


So much for manpower. But what 
of materiel and ammunition? Here 
the deficiency was so great that, at 
one time in 1915, some infantry units 
(in the Ninth Army) were ordered 
equipped (true, the order was disre- 
garded) with medieval weapons; a sort 
of scythe attached to a stick. (The 
horse-battery of the author’s own cav- 
alry brigade had at times exactly two 
rounds of ammunition per gun.) 

According to the authoritative fig- 
ures of Lieutenant-General Golovin 
(“The Russian Army in the World 
War,” Yale University Press, 1931, 
page 128), the deficiencies in artillery 
were: 


l ype oj guns: 
Demanded by G.H.Q.Delivered Shortage 


3-inch guns ....... 14,620 3,538 11,082 
Light howitzers .... 2,300 445 1,855 
6-inch howitzers .. 516 224 292 
12-inch howitzers .. 67 12 55 
Bomb—and mine— 

throwers ..... ..13,900 1,997 11,903 


So swift and complete was the dis- 
organization behind the lines that by 
the beginning of 1915 the munitions in- 
dustry was already suffering from an 
acute fuel shortage, to say nothing of 
raw materials. One year of war-time 
demands on the inadequate Russian 
railway system, brought it to the point 
of breakdown. In 1915 the President 
of the Council of Ministers himself 
said: “The jam on the railways is such 
that in order to forward cars newly 
arrived, others have to be derailed.” 
In December, 1916, all passenger traf- 
tic between Petrograd and Moscow 
had to be stopped for three days to get 
food trains into the hungry capital. 
Broken down locomotives and cars 
strewed many of the railroad lines, 
their junctions having the aspect of 
huge junk yards. 

The small-scale, semi-feuda! agricul- 
ture of Russia was unable to cope with 
the crisis caused by the ill-planned mo- 
bilization. By 1916 there was an acute 
shortage of agricultural labor in all 
the 44 provinces of European Russia. 
The army was receiving about half of 
the regulation ration. The civil pop- 
ulation experienced famine in a num- 
ber of regions. Food prices in the in- 
dustrial regions soared. ‘The resulting 
collapse of the market and widespread 


Demolished factories in the war area—I916 
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profiteering contributed to undermin- 
ing the currency (the latter had de- 
clined in dollar terms 29 per cent in 
1915 and 40 per cent in 1918). 
Toward the end of the war Russia’s 
national wealth had decreased 60 per 
cent as compared to 1913. 

Millions of refugees from the 25 
million population of the 170,000 
square miles of territory, lost or evacu- 
ated during the three years of war, 
wandered through Russia, almost whol- 
ly uncared for, spread disease and pan- 
ic, and intensified the food and hous- 
ing shortage. 

News of the demoralization back 
home penetrated to the front lines. It 
is quite obvious that the morale of 
soldiers who feared that their families 
were starving, and who themselves 
were being thrown into battle without 
adequate equipment, and who saw that 
the inefficiency of the higher command 
often bordered on treachery—could 
not help reaching the lowest depths of 
despair, and that this despair would in- 
evitably be transformed into rebellious 
indignation. 

The policy of the Provisional Gov 
ernment which took over after the rev- 
olution of February, 1917, was di- 
rected toward stemming and reversing 
(if possible) the revolutionary trend 
by prosecuting the imperialist war to 
a “victorious end” in full accord with 
“our glorious allies.” The Ministet 
of Foreign Affairs, Prof. Miliukov, 
continued the talk of Russia getting 
the Bosphorus and* the Dardanelles. 


Flight of Tsarist soldiers from the front 
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In June, 1917, ““Commander in Chiet” 
Kerensky announced a general offen- 
sive, 

This abortive and disastrous opera- 
tion only furnished additional proof of 
the utter inability of the demoralized 
old Russian army to fight (a fact that 
most honest and clear-headed military 
men had recognized). “The costs were 
170,000 Russians killed and wounded 
ind 213,000 prisoners. (Note the 
tragic ratio. ) 

The front then ran about as fol- 
lows: from the Gulf of Riga (the 
latter city had been taken by the Ger- 
mans in August, thus giving them a 
huge bridgehead on the eastern bank 
of the Dvina), to Dvinsk, Vileika, 
Pinsk, southwestward toward Kovel 
and south to Tarnopol, Chernovitz, 
along the Siret river—to the mouths of 
the Danube. ‘This enormous front, 
occupied by a depleted and demoralized 
army, was devoid of any natural de- 
fense positions with the exception of 
the Siret-Danube line in the far south. 
Furthermore the important. strategic 
railroad junctions of Riga, Jacobstadt, 
Dvinsk, Vilno, Molodechno, Baranovi- 
chi, Kovel, Lvov and Chernovitz were 
either lost or under direct enemy fire. 

Some 1,500,000 men had been 
chalked off by the Army Command as 
“deserters,” a hardly adequate expres- 
sion for an immense social phenome- 
non: the army, as Lenin put it, ‘had 
decided the question of war or peace 
with its feet.” It had simply decided 
to go home. 

While the tottering Kerensky gov- 
ernment still waved the flag of ‘‘a war 
to a victorious end,” the road to Pet- 
rograd and to Moscow lay practically 
open to the Germans, and an impor- 
tant group in the reactionary military 
High Command favored the immedi- 
ite opening oft the front to the Ger- 
mans, in order to forestall with Ger 
man bayonets the imminent Bolshevist 
revolution 

Such were the moral, human, mili 
tary, strategic, political and economic 
factors of the situation which obtained 
in Russia when the uprising of Novem- 
ber 7th (October 25th, old style) 


1917, ushered in the Soviet power. 
The Defense of Soviet Russia 


Lenin and his collaborators under- 
stood the situation very well. They rec- 
ognized the impossibility of resisting 
the German army with the old divi- 
sions whose effectives were often not 
more than a few hundred men. This 
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is why an armistice was signed between 
Soviet Russia and Germany and her 
allies, on December 15th, 1917. (On 
December 23rd, Britain and France 
concluded an agreement for future in- 
tervention in Russia. ) 

Negotiations for a peace treaty were 
carried on at Brest-Litovsk by a dele- 
gation headed by Trotsky. Lenin’s spe- 
cific instructions were to accept the 
German terms and to sign the peace 
which he himself had dubbed ‘‘ob- 
scene,’ but which was unavoidable. 
Trotsky’s procrastination, however, 
precipitated a breach of the armistice 
by the Germans, who on February 
18th, together with the Austro-Hun- 
yarians, resumed the offensive along 
the entire front, from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea. 

Isolated army units, especially im- 
provised detachments of the Red 
Guard, attempted to stem the ava- 
lanche, but in vain. The situation was 
further complicated by the following 
events: In January, Rumania seized 
Bessarabia, and the German advance 
was “legitimized” by an “invitation” 
from the Ukrainian Rada (bourgeois 
parliament) to come in and “protect’’ 
the country. Thus the entire left 
(southern) wing of the front collapsed, 
not so much militarily, as politically. 
The ensuing signature of the peace 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk, on March 3rd, 
1918, stopped the German advance on 
the Northwestern front and in Byelo- 
Russia; but in the Ukraine the Austro- 
Germans continued their “protective” 
occupation. 

Trotsky’s first task as War Com- 
missar was to cope with the dire results 
of his own action at Brest-Litovsk. 

On the very day—February 23rd 
that the Soviet Government accepted 
the new, and harsher German peace 
terms, the decree founding the Red 
Army was signed by Lenin. Its orig- 
inal draft reading: “The Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Red Army is being created 
without coercion or (application of) 
force: it is to be composed of volun- 
teers only,” carried Lenin’s revision in 
his own hand: “The Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Red Army is to be created of 
the most class-conscitous and organized 
elements of the working classes.” At 
last, and for the first time in history 
(unless we count the army of the Paris 
Commune) a state had a completely 
people’s army. 

Although newly created, the Red 
Army already had deep roots, described 
by Voroshiley as follows: 





‘Much as the political forms of the 
Workers’ State have their prototype in 
the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies of 
1905, the roots of our Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army go down into the 
workers’ fighting brigades and detach- 
ments (the ‘three’s’ and ‘five’s’) of the 
first Russian revolution. The Red 
Guards and guerilla (partisan) de- 
tachments of 1917 and of the begin- 
ning of 1918 were really the resur- 
rected fighting squads of 1905. They 
represented, figuratively speaking, high 
interest on the capital invested by our 
party and by the working class in the 
first Russian revolution.” 


The Initial Problems 


‘The main tasks which the Red Army 
High Command had to face were the 
following: the mobilization of man- 
power, finding ofhcers, armaments, sup- 
plies, transportation and, last but far 
from least—the creation of a new 
morale in the conditions of an inher- 
ited military disaster. 

It was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion to institute a regular conscription 
until cadres had been formed. ‘The 
first units of the Red Army, roughly, 
were: 

(1) Red Guard detachments, (2) 
partisan detachments formed by out- 
standing and energetic local leaders, 
(3) units composed entirely of Com- 
munists and (4) a few units of the old 
Army who went over to the Bolshevik 
cause in a body. By March, 1918, 
some 100,000 had joined the colors. 

Finding officers was a serious prob- 
lem. Few trained military specialists 
had joined the Soviet cause. These few, 
together with talented Bolsheviks with 
practical military experience as soldiers, 
sergeants or junior officers during the 
world war, and a number of Tsarist 
officers who decided to serve in the Red 
Army because there was really noth- 
ing else for them to do, formed the nu- 
cleus of the new Command. The crux 
of the difficulty lay in the fact that the 
whole situation was turned upside 
down. The rank and file had become 
the ruling class. Instead of recruiting, 
say, one hundred men to follow one 
man, one hundred men had to recruit 
one man to lead them. It was inevi- 
table for some of the ex-Tsarist officers 
not only to desert their men, but to 
mislead them intentionally. Though 
they were few, experiences of this kind 
created widespread distrust among the 
men toward the ex-Tsarist officers. 

This is where the military political 
commissars played their greatest role. 
It was their job to (1) impart to the 
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men in the ranks a unifying  politi- 
cal consciousness and to constantly 
strengthen their political understand- 


ing and grasp of events as they oc- 
curred, (2) to support the prestige and 
authority of the honest and devoted 
oficers serving in the Red Army, and 
(3) to be on guard against those ofh- 
cers who joined the Soviets either for 
careerist Or more sinister purposes. ‘The 


commissars were all Party members 


(it is interesting to note that the Com- 


munist Party sent over 300,000, more 
than half of its total membership, into 


the Army during the Civil War—S0,- 
000 of them losing their lives). Mean- 
while, military schools were organized. 
These graduated 1,700 young com- 
manders in 1918, 12,000 in 1919, and 
26,000 in 1920. 

The first armament of the Red 
\rmy consisted entirely of weapons 
“inherited” from the ‘Tsarist Army. 
The Red Army fought the Civil War, 
in the main, with rifle, machine-gun 
and field-gun. ‘The White armies, on 
the other hand, were supplied with 
more varied (even if second-hand ) 
weapons by the Allies. 

The problem of supplies and trans 
portation (and, therefore, mobiliza- 
tion) was most acute because of the 
condition of food reserves and _ rail- 
roads. This led the Red Army Com- 
mand to adopt the system of territor- 
ial formations, mobilized on the spot 
and feeding on the country which they 


defended. ‘This system ——— mo- 


rale, the men defending their actual, 


not metaphorical homes. 

To a certain extent the solution of 
these problems was facilitated by the 
geographical position of the Soviet cen- 


ter of resistance, which enabled the 


Soviets to operate along inner lines of 
communication, using the radial rail- 
way network centering on Moscow. 
(The capital had been transferred 
from Petrograd to Moscow in March, 
1918.) 

This strategic position, the ‘‘fight’’ 
of an aroused people and the indomita- 


ble spirit of the Communist Party were 


the only assets of the Soviets in the des- 


perate military situation which devel- 


oped in the summer of 1918. 


The Campaign of 1918 


The first battles of the newly-cre- 


ated Red Army took place in the 
Ukraine against the advancing Ger- 
man interventionists. Pitched battles, 
however, had already been raging for 
weeks in the Caucasus and the Don 
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troops of the old Caucasian Front 
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bound to unite 
Franco-British-. 
the White Guard elements in the 
Caucasus under occupation by Ger- 


counter-revolutionar\ 

Don Cossack region. 
Almost simultaneously with the sign- 

ing of the peace of Brest-Litovsk the 


Czecho-Slovak 
pean Russia to Vladivostok, started hos- 


Trans-Siberian railroad.* 

On July 6th the ‘ 
lutionaries started a revolt 
followed by mutinies in Yaroslav 


the British 


North. 


seized 


ly occupied Ask 
he Central 
border 
and in 
Denikin 
“Volunteer 
of White 


trom 


the Soviets were 
small ‘i 
was equal 
total area of the 
lion square miles out of eight million). 


By 


had to cope not only with internal up 
risings of the expropriated classes, but 


with 


fourteen large 
this the original 


t roduced 


tilities 
national 
manded a national effort, i.e., conscrip- 


tion. 


because 
determined 
peasants 
spective fronts were drafted, thus pro- 
viding 


and direct incentive of protecting their 


own 
} 


ments and divisions. 

Ten army-groups were formed, with 
, 4th and 5th assigned 
to the Eastern Front (roughly the Vol- 
the 6th on the Northern 
(Archangel-Murmansk), the 


the Ist, 2 


ga front), 
Front 
7th covering Petrograd from the West, 


and 
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August 4th the British 
and almost simultaneous 


habad and a section ot 


forming the so-called 


in possession of but a 
territory, whose area 
to one-sixteenth of the 
country (half a mil- 


intervention of some 
and small powers. For 
volunteer system in- 
Red Army in Febru 
ary, 1918, was clearly inadequate. Hos- 
assuming the form of a 


workers were called first 


element; then the poor 


areas near their re- 


a contingent fired with the clear 


by the draft, was organized into regi 
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Juvenile Delinquency in the USSR 


By VICTOR AND RACHELLE YARROS 


A visit to Bolshevo, one of seventeen colonies for the 
rehabilitation and reclamation of juvenile offenders 


AS American sociologist and stu- 
dent of the problem of juvenile 
truancy and delinquency, upon learn- 
ing that we were planning a visit to 
the Soviet Union, suggested that we 
pay particular attention to the Russian 
experiments in the difficult field of 
juvenile delinquency on which he had 
heard very favorable comments. 

[In Moscow, the Intourist Agency 
vladly arranged for us a trip to Bol- 
shevo, which was regarded as the best 

as it was the first—of seventeen 
commune settlements, of the same type. 
Bolshevo is situated some fifty miles 
west of Moscow. Our group, which 
included two other Americans, a Har- 
vard instructor and his wife, arrived in 
Bolshevo about noon on a rather warm 
day, and was rather surprised to find 
no walls, no fences, no barbed wire, no 
gates—in fact nothing whatever to 
suggest a penal institution. Before us, 
instead, was a village, with broad 
venues and streets, not unattractive 
cottages and two- or three-story build- 
ings, playgrounds and_ workshops, 
Near the entrance was the administra- 
tion building. Our arrival was an- 
nounced by the interpreter, and we 
were asked to wait till the superin- 
tendent, who was busy, could give us 
as much time as we might need. He 
had been informed of our visit and was 
prepared to make it profitable and in- 
structive in every way. 

After about half an hour, he came 
out and greeted us warmly. He was 
under thirty, very alert and business- 
like, with something of the air of an 
American Y.M.C.A. secretary. We 
walked over to a pleasant green spot 
in the center of the village, sat down 
on benches and chairs, and asked our 
host a number of leading questions. 
What, essentially, was Bolshevo; what 
were its aims, and what ways and 
means were used to achieve those aims? 
What success were they able to report ? 

As these questions were being put 
ind frankly answered, a crowd slowly 
vathered around our group. Men, 
women and children wandered up to 
us from different directions and 
stopped, sitting down on the grass, to 
listen to the discussion, carried on in 
Russian, of course, but translated, para- 
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graph by paragraph, into English. 
After a while, this unexpected audience 
began to take part in the exchange of 
observations and comments. Indeed, 
the superintendent occasionally turned 
to some of the persons in the crowd and 
invited their comments. They exhibited 
neither fear nor shyness in responding. 
They furnished certain figures and 
other details of practical information 
in support of the superintendent’s state- 
ments. 

We soon discovered that lite in this 
amazing colony was just about as nor- 
mal as it could be made. It was diff 
cult to distinguish between the inmates 
and others. In fact, most of the people 
employed there in various capacities— 
educational, administrative, and so on 
—came originally as young offenders 
themselves. Many ‘“graduates,’’ who 
might have gone elsewhere, remained 
there when their term was completed, 
marrying and raising their families as 
part of the community. There was no 
stigma attached to members of the 
commune. They felt themselves, and 
were considered by others, a part of 
one of the problems the socialist state 
was facing in a rational and intelli- 
gent manner. They were contributing 
to its solution, and thus contributing, 
too, to the building of socialism. 

The members of the commune who 
enlivened our extraordinary al fresco 
seance were all healthy and distinctly 
bright and vivacious. We had to re- 
mind ourselves that they had been sent 
there by courts, or by parents, because 
of persistent truancy or delinquency. 
Only one young man had a somewhat 
forbidding appearance, although he 
proved to be exceptionally intelligent 
in the course of the conversation. Some 
told us their histories—tales of poverty, 
broken homes, illiterate parents—a 
heritage from the old regime—over- 
crowding, want of wholesome disci- 
pline, and normal home life. Some had 
practiced petty thievery or pocket pick- 
ing, others had been disorderly, half- 
beggars, half-gangsters. 

Several spoke with enthusiasm of 
their physical and moral regeneration 
under the Bolshevo way of life. They 
laughed at their own early attempts 
to regain their “freedom,” and seemed 


anxious to dwell on their personal ex- 
periences before and after their recla- 
mation. Some spoke of the tactful and 
patient way in which the superinten- 
dent and the teachers had helped them 
to get rid of their fears and suspicions. 
They had been consulted about the 
jobs they preferred, and about the hob- 
bies they might like to cultivate. One 
girl wanted pigeons, and she got them. 
\nother said she wanted to be a dancer, 
and she was encouraged. 

One young man, speaking frankly 
of his own case, told us that he had 
been one of the leading pickpockets of 
Moscow. The problem was to find 
new, engrossing activity for those sensi- 
tive, nimble fingers, a search in which 
he was no less interested than his 
teachers. One day a piano keyboard at- 
tracted him, and there was the answer. 
Proving to be highly gifted musically, 
he had just concluded a preparatory 
music course and had been accepted by 
the Moscow Conservatory. His was 
a typical case of complete regeneration 
through the Bolshevo method. 

This interesting and lively seance 
was followed by an inspection of two 
tactories—where all kinds of sport 
goods and toys were produced—a ware- 
house, and the playgrounds of the 
commune, and visits to a typical two- 
story house occupied by a worker and 
his family, to the school building and 
the children’s hospital. Then the 
groups adjourned to the tearoom and 
restaurant, where _ refreshments—tea, 
beer, ginger ale—were served, and dis- 
cussion continued. Copies of the local 
weekly bulletin, written, edited and 
printed by members of the commune 
were handed to us. 

As we strolled back to the adminis- 
tration building, a dozen of the colon- 
ists accompanied us and now, in their 
turn, examined and cross-examined us. 
Here are some of the questions they 
asked: How strong is the Socialist 
movement in the United States; how 
well is labor organized, and how pro- 
gressive are the union leaders? Are 
there many Communists in America, 
and have they any influence in politics 
and in the educational world? Is the 
middle class liberal or conservative? 

Naturally, these questions surprised 
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and puzzled us somewhat, and, con- 
sidering the place and the nature of its 
inhabitants, they certainly were unex- 
pected. We answered them candidly, 
and we could read disappointment in 
the faces of our hosts that America was 
as backward, by their standards, as out 
replies indicated. 

Before returning to Moscow, we 
were asked to write down, briefly, our 
impressions in a book kept for that 
purpose, and to sign the statements. 
Only one statment was drawn up (by 
one of the writers of this article) and 
all the visiting group, including tourists 
from a number of countries, signed it 
without demur or hesitation. It praised 
highly the work, moral atmosphere and 
methods of Bolshevo, and expressed the 
hope that Western Europe and Amer- 
ica would follow that inspiring and 
heartening example in dealing with 
their respective juvenile delinquents. 

The principles and plan applied at 
Bolshevo and the other sixteen Com- 
munes have already been set forth in 
this magazine. But it will do no harm 
to cover the same ground again, em- 
phasizing certain cardinal points. 

There is nothing startlingly new 
about the principles back of Bolshevo 
and its sister communes. Many of these 
principles have long been understood 
ind approved by American and British 
criminologists. To a certain extent 


, ; , 
they have even been ipplied In certain 


(Left) One of 
the homeless 
boys of 1922. 
(Center) Such 
boys, now re- 
claimed for 
society, study- 
ing, at Bol- 
shevo's school 


types of institutions. But nowhere has 
the application of the accepted princi- 
ples been so thorough, so consistent, so 
systematic as in the Soviet Union. The 
Russians have boldly and resolutely 
carried their principles to their logical 
conclusions. Hence, their remarkable 
success. 

The principles on which Soviet pro- 
cedure in this field is based, you are 
told, are four in number, and all four 
are equally essential, equally indispens- 
able to success. Omit one, and the 
whole scheme may collapse. 

The four principles are these: Use- 
ful, productive work at good wages 
for every member of the Commune, 
excepting only married women who 
have children to take care of; self- 
vovernment and active participation in 
the government by all the members fit 
to participate; wholesome, varied and 
interesting recreation for all; industrial 
ind liberal education for all, to give 
life variety and significance. ‘The use 
ot compulsion and coercion to be re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. 

The application of these principles 
at Bolshevo leaps to the eye and falls 
upon the ear on every side. You see 
men, women, boys and girls at work 
and at play. You see classes of every 
sort in the school. You hear the music 
of bands, orchestras and single instru- 
ments, betokening rehearsals or prac- 
ticing for projected concerts. You look 

















with some wonder at canvasses, water- 
colors and drawings at the picture gal- 
lery, the work of the colonists exclu- 
sively. You see groups resting or pic- 
nicking or walking contentedly after 
a day’s work. The colonists tell you 
that they are very happy, and they face 
the future with hope and confidence. 


They are free to leave the commune and 


return to the city or village whence 
they came as truants and delinquents. 
They will be welcomed. They will 
be respected citizens, not ex-convicts 
under suspicion. 

Does anybody run away, or try to? 
we asked. Oh yes; some run away and 
reach Moscow by stealing rides or pay- 
ing car fare. No one stops them. But 
they come back after a short trial of 
the “freedom” of the streets, the life 
of the beggar, vagrant or thief. They 
come back to work, to school, to play 
and to comradeship. They svon dis- 
cover the value of a rational and 
humane discipline. Some run away a 
second time, but they return again. 
Only a few are finally given up as 
irreclaimable, and handed over to the 
police and the courts for different 
forms of restraint and rehabilitation. 
The percentage of failures is not high, 
and is expected to decline further. 

Do the new arrivals violate the rules 
under which they are instructed to 
work and live? Yes, some do. ‘hus 

(Continued on page 33) 


(Right) This 
happy kid, 
whose name is 
Vassily An- 
dreyich, is al- 
so a former 
waif now a 
member of 
Bolshevo 
Commune 
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CULTURE 


Command Performances 


\ performance of the Russian classical 
dramatist Ostrovsky’s Our Daily 
Bread done by the St dent ictors of 
ne VI oscow Art Theater vas so en 
thusiastically rece ved by the ritics and 
udience that it was put into the irrent 
epertory oT tne theat I Phe sam 
ing occurred at the Vakhtangov The 


performance of Labiche’s 
1 1 


iudeville play “The Straw Bonnet,’ 


was applauded into the theater’s current 
repertory. ...At the Moscow Dramati 
Institute two entire theater companies 


ncluding directing staff and technicians 
vere graduated, one a company of young 
Byelo-Russian actors to perform in West 


ern Byelo-Russia, another of young 

Kabardino-Balkarian actors to perform 
n their native wUtonomMmous republic n 
e Caucasus 


Anniversaries 


85th anniversary of the death of great 
Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz. The 
poet's house in N ovogrudok restored as 
a museum. New editions of his works 
issued in Polish, and new and first com 
plete translation in Russian. . . . 540th 
inniversary of the death of Chaucer. 
Commemorative radio program included 
performance of old English music and 
talk by Kashkin, co-translator of the 
first complete rendering of the Canter 
vuury Tales in Russian. . . . 90th anni 
versary of the birth of Isidor Peretz. 
Yiddish writer. Commemorated by per- 
formances of his plays in the Yiddish Art 
Theater and in Russian theaters: and 
new collected editions of his work in 
Yiddish, and in Russian translation. 
30th anniversary of the death of Leo 
Tolstoy. Commemorative activities in 
clude a film based on Tolstoy’s life in 
corporating a section of an old news reel 


showing Tolstoy in the midst of peas 


ints, at Yasnaya Polyana, and a complete 
ind definitive edition of his works. in 
cluding new, hitherto unpublished ma 
terial 


Music and Drama 


Prokofiev is at work on a new opera 
based on Sheridan’s play “The Duenna,” 
which was recently translated into Rus- 
sian for the first time by the Russian 
poet Myra Mendelssohn. Prokofiev did 
not use the Mendelssohn translations 
hut adapted it in a new text of his own. 
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Prok yev Nas done his own librettos tor 


ill his operas. The production will be 
it the Stanislavsky CJpera.. « i. Myas 
kovsky’s 21st Symphony, just performed 
met with a great success... . 4 A concerto 


by Shostakovich won great acclaim being 
tiled as among the best of his works 


ind confirming his right to be named 


imong the masters. ... New work by 
Adam Khachaturian, young Armenian 
omposer ilso enthusiasti ally re¢ eived 


Archaeological Finds 


soviet archeologists continue to make 
idvances in uncovering the past civiliza 
tions on Soviet territory. In the Kzyl 
Kum desert, located in the Kara-Kalpak 
\utonomous Republic in Uzbekistan, re 
mains of a settlement dating back 4,000 
years were discovered. Remains showed 
that the people were fire worshippers in 
dicating contacts to the south with the 
Persians. Ceramics found on the site 
had both East Asiatic and European ori- 
gins indicating that the place was a post 
on the ancient trade routes between Eu 
rope and the Far East. 


IN THE NEW SOVIET REGIONS 


Poles In the New Regions 


When Vilno was handed over, in Oc- 
tober, 1939, to the former bourgeois 
Lithuanian government, “race” persecu- 
tion immediately began for the Polish 
and other non-Lithuanian nationalities. 
This was ended only when the bourgeois 
regime was overthrown and Lithuania 
became a Soviet Republic. “Today the 
Polish people and culture in Vilno hold 


an important and honored place in the 


life of the city and the tole country. 
The har dsomest build ng n Soviet 

Byelostok West Bvelo-Russia) is the 

‘ the vhose productions rank 


1 the best in the Soviet Union. 

In Byelo-Russia, among the schools 
onducted in other languages than Byelo- 
Russian, 932 are Polish, 150 Jewish, 61 
Lithuanian and 49 Ukrainian. 

In Northern Bukovina, formerly under 
Rumanian rule, Poles were a small mi- 
nority and were oppressed culturally and 
economically. Today under Soviet rule 
they are on terms of full equality. Two 
Polish language schools have been or- 
ganized and are now in operation. 

In Lvov, West Ukraine, the nationali- 
ties of deputies to the district Soviets are 
as follows: 391 Ukrainians, and 194 
Poles, and 177 members of other nation- 


ilities. This contrasts with the condi- 
tions when the majority nationality in 
Lvov, the Ukrainians, were unrepresent 
ed in the city magistracy which consisted 
exclusively of Poles. 


Bessarabia 


In the six months period, June 29 to 
December 30, 1940, 2,649 marriages, 535 
more than in the previous two and a half 
vears under Rumanian rule, were record 
ed in Kishinev, Bessarabia. 


Lithuania 


All tax arrears owed by farm labor- 
ers and peasants with landholdings 
under 1214 acres, have been cancelled by 

recent decree of the Lithuanian Soviet 
Republic. . In the elections of Lithu 
anian deputies to the Supreme Soviet ot 
the USSR, ten to the Soviet of the 
Union and 25 to the Soviet of Nation 
ilities, the candidates included worker 
ind peasant leaders recently released 
from prison under the Smetona dictator 
ship, the poet Paleckis, present chair 
man of the Supreme Soviet of the Lithu 
inian Soviet Republic, other noted writ 
ers, teachers, scientists, journalists, and 
a rank and file Red Army man, Antonas 
‘Tonaitis 


Western Ukraine 


Reports of the State Bank of the 
USSR covering its operations in Western 
Ukraine indicate the vast activities in 
that region. Accounts were opened by 
newly organized collective farms. <A 
special feature were loans on easy terms, 
imounting to millions of rubles, granted 
to peasant tamilies without cows, for the 
purchase of cows. Socialist industry in 
these regions was aided, 457,000,000 
rubles being advanced in short term 
credits. This was in addition to large 
direct investments to aid agriculture 
and 205,000,000 rubles allotted to 
the restoration and extension of indus 
trial, municipal and trading enterprises. 
Special attention was given to loans for 
plants manufacturing food products, and 
advances for social and cultural pur- 
poses. For example in the Volyn region 
alone, 57,500,000 rubles were advanced 
for education, 19,100,000 rubles for pub- 
lic health and 3,800,000 rubles for art 
facilities. 

“Swords into plowshares” had_ its 
modern parallel when 40 small Polish 
tanks with special attachments were put 
in service in Lvov as street-sprinklers. 

The University of Lvov, named 
after the Polish King Kasimir, oppressor 
of the Ukrainian people, was renamed 
Franko University, after the Ukrainian 
poet Ivan Franko. . . . Two former 
palaces have been put to public use; 
Count Potocky’s palace is now a palace 
of Pioneers, Count Belsky’s mansion the 
Lvov writers’ club house. . The for- 
mer labor exchange has been remodeled 
as a Polyclinic Hospital. Western- 
Ukrainian factories now advertise in 
Kiev newspapers for plasterers, stone 
masons, carpenters, inlayers, weavers, oil 
drillers, turners, bookkeepers, account- 
ants. 
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Young Friends of Nature 


This new children’s organization, de- 
voted to extra-curricular, scientific ac- 
tivities, is growing in popularity in the 
Soviet Union, and already has startling 
feats to its credit. A Moscow school 
girl, Tonia Kozlova, has obtained 1035 
tubers weighing 126 lbs. from one potato. 
Victoria Guseva, a Ukrainian farm girl 
has grown cotton in the Kharkov region 
where it was never grown before. The 
variety she has developed is cold resistant 
and the seed obtained from her crop is 
being distributed to Ukrainian kolkhozes. 
An Odessa schoolboy has constructed a 
new type of sugar beet harvester-com- 
bine, with improvements that are now 
being built into standard industrial 
models. 


Swamplands Into Farmlands 


Byelo-Russia’s vast unproductive and 
impassable swamplands and similar areas 
in other regions are rapidly being ditched, 
drained and roaded. ‘To cope with the 
task Soviet engineers have designed new 
machinery including gas generator trac 
tors burning peat cut right from the bogs, 
special plows for uprooting marsh un 
derbrush, burrow draining and ditch 
digging plows. At the same time study 
of crops suitable to moist soil is giving 
good results, and a special moist soil 
sowing combine has been designed which 
is proving very useful in swamp areas. 
l'armers in swamp zones are initiating lo- 
cal swamp reclamation work. Five hun- 
dred collective farms in the Kirov region 
applied to the government and received 
machinery and services of technicians for 
reclaiming their marsh lands. With this 
expert aid, in 13 days they dug 260 miles 
of drainage ditches, erected 176 bridges 
and crossings, cleared 11,000 acres of 
stumps and underbrush, and added 12,500 
acres of arable land. 


W orld’s Newest Farmers 


One of the most interesting exhibits at 
the third season of the Moscow Agricul 
tural Fair will be that of the Tofalars, 
a nomadic tribe of Siberian hunters who 
now have the status of the world’s new 
est farming people. They began agricul- 
ture only in 1937, cultivating oats, barley 
and wheat and potatoes, cabbage, turnips 
and onions. ‘They have not given up 
their other occupations, of hunters and 
reindeer breeders; but their hunting is 
now carried on in collectives, and scien- 
tific methods of breeding and feeding are 
used with their reindeer herds. 


Raising Cattle Birthrate 


Raising the quality of stock by artificial 
insemination of many females with the 
sperm of a single selected male has be- 
come standard practice in Soviet cattle 
breeding. Now a new process has been 
perfected for raising the quantity as well. 
A serum made from the blood of a mare 
in foal is injected into female sheep, stim- 
ulating the ovaries and resulting in larger 
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litters. Experiments conducted on 10, 
000 caracul sheep gave an increase of 50 
lambs above normal, per each 100 ewes. 


SCIENCE 


Restoring Life 


In a recent issue we mentioned the 
achievements of Soviet scientists in re- 
storing electrocuted dogs, “dead” by cus- 
tomary medical standards, to life, by 
shocking the “corpses” with a current of 
different voltage. New developments now 
show the possibility of not only saving 
but restoring life by Soviet methods of 
transfusion. At the Institute of Experi 
mental Physiology and Therapeutics in 
Moscow a dog’s blood was pumped out, 
examined, maintained in its exact normal 
chemical composition during examina 
tion, and then reinjected and recirculated 
into the body of the dog. Though it had 
suffered loss of its blood stream and 
been “dead” for a full fifteen minutes 
the dog was reanimated, and showed no 
ill effects from the experience. “The ap 
paratus used was a transfusion pump of 
new Soviet design. The method holds 
enormous possibilities including revival 
ot people dead from loss of blood, and 
of cleansing blood, in emergencies, of the 
presence of destructive poisons, etc. 

Further tests extended the period of 
“death” to forty minutes, which was 
ilso followed by complete revival of the 
“dead” dog. An objection had _ been 
raised that though revival was possible, 
the period of “death” would impair the 
functions of the cortex of the brain and 
thereby destroy the conditioned reflexes 
of the subject. Professor Bryukhonenko 
disproved this by experiments on one of 
his laboratory dogs. Not only did the 
dog retain the ordinary conditioned re 
flexes but even the most complex; rais 
ing its paw, for example, exactly at the 
70th stroke of a metronome as it had 
been conditioned, but not reacting either 
to the 69th or the 71st stroke. ‘Thus it 
was proved that restoration of life in 
cluded restoration of the complete mental 
structure as well as the body functions. 


Pavlov Watch Time 


The weak link in modern time service 
was the fact that accuracy within 1/100 
of a second, the best obtainable up to 
recently, was not good enough for many 
scientific purposes. In 1938 Professor 
N. Pavlov of the Soviet Time Service 
Bureau first succeeded in finding a photo 
element sensitive to starlight and capable 
of being used for accuracy measurements. 
Professor Pavlov has now refined his 


ipparatus to the point where it uses the 
light of “invisible” stars. As a result 
i full third of the world’s time observa 
tions are now being done by the Soviet 


Time Service Bureau. 


Advances Against Sleeping Sickness 


An expedition of virusologists, para- 
sitologists and clinicists of VIEM (The 
Institute of Experimental Medicine) re- 
turned from Eastern Asia with important 


new data on two prevalent types of en- 
cephalitis (sleeping sickness). It was dis 
covered that the two diseases were 
spread by insect carriers, one a mite 
found in pastures, the other several va- 
rieties of mosquitoes. As a result of the 
discoveries serums were developed for 
the treatment of these diseases, which are 
very grave, since no complete recovery has 
yet been achieved, ‘‘cured” cases being 
left paralyzed. The expedition also made 
other recommendations for cutting down 
the incidence of the disease—measures 
for swamp drainage and treatment ot 
stagnant water; new methods of rice cul 
tivation to reduce exposure to bites from 
the insect carriers; and new treatments 


for insect bites. 


INDUSTRY 


Consumption Goods 


\leasures recently announced for the 
development of local light industries in 
clude extension of credit, two-year ex- 
emption from turnover tax; and local re- 

} 


sponsibility and management. 


Increases 


re specially called for in domestic metal 
ware, crockery, furniture, knit goods, 
cotton products, hog products, poultry 
ind fish from local sources. 

Increases in these goods ire expected 
to proceed at an even more rapid rate 
than the 1933-39 period when cotton 
products increased 200 per cent and knit 
goods production increased 340 per cent. 


World’s Largest Lathe 


The world’s largest lathe has just 
been put to work milling steel girders of 
unprecedented measurements for the 
world’s largest building, the Palace of 
the Soviets, now being erected in Mos 
cow. The lathe, built at the Kaganovich 
\Iachine Building Plant after inquiries 
revealed that no lathe of its size was in 
existence anywhere, is 70 feet long and 
weighs 180 tons. Twelve railway flat 
cars were required to transport it. In 
spite of its size it requires only two oper 
ators, being worked by push buttons with 
nine electric motors to drive the moving 
parts. The lathe can mill girders weigh 
ing 120 tons. 


New Techniques 


New method of providing ducts, elimi 
nating costly shaft construction are speed 
ing up the underground gasification proj 
ects that are one of the outstanding new 
developments in Soviet mining. Through 
bore holes drilled into coal deposits and 
connected underground the necessar 
piping is done. Most ot the deposits 
used are of low grade coal which is 
burnt underground. ‘The generated gas 
is supplied as raw material and fuel to 
local chemical industries and as fuel to 
local power plants. A new method used 
in extraction of coal for ordinary uses is 
by hydraulic mining, water jets of 35-40 
hemispheres being used to shatter the 
coal out of its seams, the broken product 
being floated down metal grooves into a 
collecting basin where it is hoisted to the 
surface. Ten began operation in 1940. 
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Question: Referring to your discussion 


of citizenship status of the people of the 
former Baltic Republics now _ living 
abroad in the December issue of SOVIET 
Russia Topay, | wish to ask about the 
citizenship status of people now abroad 
who were former citizens or residents of 
Eastern Poland which has become part 


of the USSR. A. H., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Answer: Former citizens and residents 
of the Polish territory now part of the 
USSR who now live abroad may apply 
for Soviet citizenship at the consulates or 
embassies of the USSR in their country 
of residence. Such applications for citi 
zenship are in accordance with the exist- 
ing law concerning citizenship of the 
USSR, adopted by the Supreme Council 
August 19, 1938. 


Question: What is the status of the 
church in the Soviet Union? L. L. T., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Answer: Among the very first decrees 
of the Soviet power were those on the 
separation of the church from the state, 
and the separation of the church from 
the school. The free functioning of re- 
ligious institutions, of churches within 
their own sphere and the free exercise 
of worship on the part of believers is 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
USSR. Article 124 of the Constitution 
provides: 


‘In order to ensure to citizens freedom 
onscience, the church in the USSR is 
rated from the state, and the school 
m the church. Freedom of religious wor- 
ship and freedom of anti-religious propa- 
inda is recognized for all citizens.” 


Question: We have read a great deal 
lately about strife within the National 
Government of China, especialiy among 
their various armies. Can you please tell 
us what the Soviet Union is doing, it 
anything, to help the Chinese armies and 
the people of China? §. G., Tucson, Ariz. 


Answer: The Soviet Union has been 
helping nationalist China more than any 
ther power. That help has been and is 
in important factor in Chinese resistance. 
See statement by Mme. Chiang Kai 
Shek, SRT., January, 1941, p. 5, and 
p. 12, this issue.) The strife of which 
you speak is an element of weakness 
that if unchecked may become such a 
grave danger to the defense of China 
that outside help could hardly overcome 
it. It is to be hoped that no imperialist 
intrigues from without and no treachery 
from within promoting strife will seri- 
ously undermine the unity of China. It is 
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becoming apparent that greater numbers 
of Chinese people are aware of the dan 
ger tothe existence of free China inherent 
in this strife among the Chinese forces. 


Question: Have you any information 
regarding the seating capacity of the new 
building, the Palace of Soviets, now un 
der construction in Moscow? J. B. P., 


Hobbs, N. M. 


Answer: The capacity of the main hall 
of the Palace of Soviets is to be 21,000 
seats. There is to be a total of 6,000 
rooms in the Palace. The rooms are to 
be of various sizes, from committee meet 
ing rooms to concert halls, theaters, mo- 
tion picture auditoriums, gymnasiums 
and the like. What the aggregate seat- 
ing capacity of all these rooms is we do 
not know at the present moment. 


Question: Just what real or personal 
property may an individual privately own 
in Russia? For instance, may a person 
or family own their own home? E. M. C., 
Lima, Ohio. 


Answer: Citizens of the USSR are 
guaranteed the inviolability of ownership 
of their savings, their homes and _ all 
other personal property that they may 
have. The broad characteristic of the 
term personal property includes all kinds 
of property and possessions which an in 
dividual or a family have acquired as a 
result of their own labor or by inheri- 
tance. No individual may own property 
which would give him the right or put 
him in a position to exploit others for 
profit, since “exploitation of man_ by 
man” is abolished by the fundamental 
law of the land, the Constitution of the 
USSR. 

The second important characteristic is 
that no individual or family may pri- 
vately own or exclusively own for the 
purpose of exploitation that which proper- 
ly belongs to the people as a whole, for 
the benefit or enjoyment of society. 

Many families do own their own homes. 
Some families band together and own 
buildings cooperatively. Again, however, 
tor their own dwelling and not for the 
purpose of collecting rent. In _ recent 
years the government has been encourag 
ing many families in the large cities to 
build homes of their own in the suburbs 
thus relieving housing shortage in the 
cities. 

The agricultural population is housed 
in homes of their own, and in addition 
they also have a certain amount of land 
for their private use. Article 7 of the 
Constitution provides: 


ANSWERED 


By THEODORE BAYER 


every household in a collective farm 

1as for its personal use a small plot of land 

attached to the dwelling and, as its pet 

nal property, a subsidiary establishment 

mn the plot, a dwelling house, livestock, 

poultry and minor agricultural imple 
ments... .” 

Also there are individual farmers who 
own their own homestead and make a 
living on it. Article 9 of the Constitution 
states: 

.. . The law permits the small privat 
‘conomy of individual peasants and handi- 
raftsmen based on their personal labor 
ind precluding the exploitation of the labo: 
f others.” 

Finally, Article 10 deals with the 


‘ights of private property generally. 


“The right of citizens to personal own- 

rship of their incomes from work and of 
their savings, of their dwelling houses and 
ibsidiary household economy, their house- 
hold furniture and utensils and articles of 
personal use and convenience, as well as 
the right of inheritance of personal property 
if citizens, is protected by law.” 

The matter of private property in the 
USSR can be summarized in the follow- 
ing way; that only property and _ be- 
longings that are really for private use 
can be private and that no property that 
is of a social character can become the 
exclusive property of individuals for the 
exploitation of others. 


Question: What is the policy of the 
Soviet Union in regard to consumers’ 
cooperatives? Are there as many of them 
as before the revolution? How are they 


financed? E. W., Roselle, N. J. 


Answer: The policy of the USSR is to 
foster and in every way to encourage the 
development of consumers’ cooperatives, 
as an important link in the distributing 
system of the USSR and also as pro- 
viding for the most democratic active 
control by the consumer in the matter of 
supply of goods, variety, style, quality and 
the like. —The Soviet consumers’ coopera- 
tive organization is responsible for the 
sale, directly to the consumer, of mer- 
chandise and foodstuffs of all kind to 
the amount of about 40 billion rubles 
innually. 

These figures give an indication of tre- 
mendous growth of the entire cooperative 
movement in comparison to which the 
scattered cooperative organizations be- 
fore the revolution pale into insignifi- 
cance. The cooperatives are financed by 
their own membership and by their own 
earnings, earnings employed for the en- 
largement of the net of cooperative out- 
lets, such as warehouses, stores, booths, 
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transportation facilities, also the educa 
tion of their own personnel. The coop- 
eratives control a large network of 
training schools for their own person- 
nel. There is practically no district of 
the far flung USSR and no remote point 
within it, be it village or hamlet, that is 
not serviced by the consumers’ coopera- 
tives. To these outlying districts the or- 
ganization of the consumers’ cooperatives 
keeps a constant flow of newer and 
greater variety of goods from the pro- 
ducing centers of the USSR. Since 1935 
the main emphasis in the work and ser- 
vice of the cooperatives has been trans- 
ferred to the villages. In the cities there 
are municipally operated stores and out 
lets of state producing organizations, 


Question: Is there any available infor- 
mation regarding the submarine fleet of 
the USSR? D. J., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Answer: An article appearing in the 
Izvestia of November 19, 1940, stated 
that during the ten years from Novem- 
ber, 1930, to November, 1940, the USSR 
has accomplished the building of the 
great Soviet submarine fleet comprising 
the three submarine fleets of the Soviet 
Far East and the Baltic and Black Seas. 

After giving a description of the stages 
through which Soviet submarine building 
has passed, as well as some of its accom- 
plishments, the article states that “as a 
result of all of this the Soviet Union now 
is in command of the greatest under 
water fleet. Our submarines are second 
to none of the world’s best makes. 
Besides our under water fleet is one of 
the newest, it is. only ten years old... . 
There is no doubt that our submarine 
fleet will be able to deal with any enemy.” 


e BOOKS e 


WORK AS HEROISM 
IN NEW SOVIET NOVEL 


THE TANKER DERBENT by Y. Kry- 
mov, Four Continent Book Company. 


Pric e $1 00. 


ERY welcome is this new Soviet 
novel, the first to be made available 
in this country for several years. 

Its action takes place in a machine 
shop, on the wharves and in a wireless 
station of Baku, the great Caspian oil 
port and present center of the Soviet oil 
industry; and on the decks of a large, 
new, diesel-motored tanker, the Derbent. 
An engineer, Basov, is the chief character. 

Basov is a devoted and determined 
man who has won the enmity of the man- 
agement of the machine shop by sup- 
porting suggestions for simplifying work 
processes. Because of this, his wife had 
come to think of him as a crank who 
cannot get along with people. When he 
is appointed engineer on the Derbent 
she takes it as a demotion; and his de- 
parture is understood by both to be 
final, though each finds that understand- 
ing difficult to endure. 
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The crew of the Derbent are a list- 
less lot. The demoralization has ex- 
tended so far that even the Komsomols 
aboard seek self-justifications for leav- 
ing the ship on the next voyage. The 
captain is a weak, old man, stifling the 
memory of an act of cowardice during 
the revolutionary period; the mate is an 
embittered, cynical man of the old re- 
gime reduced to working through the 
pathetic old wreck, the captain, in a 
subtle but hopeless game of sabotage. 
Even the best of the workers aboard, the 
Tartar Husein, is a drunkard. Noth- 
ing works well. The engines do not 
meet their registered speed; there are de- 
lays in loading, and debarkation; the 
ship has fallen thousands of ton miles be- 
hind its plan. And the captain sends off 
cunning, self-absolving telegrams, com- 
posed for him by the mate. 

Through the exertions of Basov and 
Husein a change begins. Engine repairs 
are made while the ship is docked, the 
men sacrificing their shore leave. The 
engines tune up to the number of revo- 
lutions listed in the specifications; sail- 
ors make innovations at the helm; a 
second mate suggests a new course which 
saves an hour’s sailing; a mechanic sug- 
gests cleaning out a never used clutter of 
cable and metal, and fuel reserves which 
have never been needed, providing addi- 
tional cargo space. And the Derbent 
gradually works up from the bottom to 
the top in the tanker lists, in speed and 
in cargo deliveries. 

And like their ship the men rise too. 
There is a bottom and a top in human 
beings. Until now, most of the men, in 
their hopes, in their morale, had lain 
at the bottom. Now, under the stimu- 
lus of collective effort, they rise to the 
top. Music begins to be heard, words of 
friendship instead of the former bitter, 
wrangling and profanity. The author 
gives a charming, subtle symbol of the 
change in the doodles of the wireless op- 
erator. His idle scrawls were usually 
drawings of women’s heads or carica- 
tures of men with deformed faces. Now, 
he draws the Derbent racing through the 
waves! 

I will not go further into the story. 
What is extraordinary in it is its en- 
tirely new Soviet content. Western 
writers would scarcely have dreamed 
that the mastering of machinery could 
be made dramatic, that the struggle to 
increase production could become an ab- 
sorbing passion. Yet, just this is done 
in the Tanker Derbent. We read of 
the mastery over the ship’s engines with 
bated breath, for in fact, it is not a mas- 
tery over dead metal; it is a recapture 
of human greatness expressed in metal 
and power; it is human self-mastery! 
It is a new expression of the greatest of 
epics, man’s conquest of nature. And 
it is this that gives “The Tanker Der- 
bent,” like other Soviet novels, a fresh 
strength and vividness that contributes 
new vitality and excitement to world 
fiction. 

Krymov is a new name in Soviet liter- 
ature. It is a name that will bear 
watching. Though the novel has short 


comings, especially in its over-romanti 
cized happy ending, it is so vigorous, it 
makes so real, in their human terms, 
the Soviet values that are inspiring new 
epics of human enterprise and creative- 
ness, that it at once takes a high place 
in the reader’s memory. And, since the 
book has a serious handicap to overcome, 
the handicap of a mediocre and some- 
times inept translation, the author’s 
achievement is all the more remarkable. 

Istpor SCHNEIDER 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW 
ON THE SOVIET UNION 


ITH the February issue the tor- 

mer American Quarterly on the 
Soviet Union appears under a new name, 
the American Review on the Soviet 
Union, being now issued bi-monthly in- 
stead of quarterly. Type page and type 
size are both larger. And the price is 
now 25c instead of 35c. 

The issue appears almost to have been 
planned to anticipate the headlines. The 
leading articles include an analysis of 
the relations between Bulgaria, Turkey 
and the USSR and an informative survey 
of Soviet Transport just discussed ex 
haustively in Moscow at the 18th Party 
Conference. 

After being subjected to the barrage 
of willful distortion of the situation with 
which the press indulged itself following 
Malenkov’s soberly self-critical report, it 
was good to see William Mandel’s ar- 
ticle on the achievements of Soviet trans 
port which devotes considerable attention 
to the problems which must be solved 
and the shortcomings to be corrected in 
advancing to the goals envisioned in the 
third Five-Year Plan, but gives a picture 
of steady progress which leaves no doubt 
as to the fulfillment of the Plan in 1942. 

Harriet Moore’s article on “Bulgaria, 
Turkey and the USSR” pictures the rela- 
tions of the Soviet Union with the Bal 
kans and the Near East since the Revo 
lution, the post-war history of the rela- 
tions of these states to each other, and 
to the great powers, and gives a clear in- 
sight into the internal economic situation 
in Bulgaria. 

Miss Moore has provided a most 
helpful guide to understanding the com- 
plex events brewing on the southwest 
border of the Soviet Union. 

Soviet rail transport, which handles 84 
per cent of all freight, is the most efficient 
in the world, according to the tables ap- 
pended to this article. With a freight 
traffic density per mile of track two-and- 
a-half times as great as that of the 
United States, carrying speed averages 
only two miles per hour slower than 
on our Class 1 roads and more than 
four miles faster than in England. 

Other articles include “Five Years of 
the Reconstruction of Moscow,” “Science 
in the Soviet Arctic” and “Aram Khacha- 
turian: A New Composer.” 

The American Review on the Soviet 
Union is published by the American 
Russian Institute, 56 West 45th Street 
New York City. 





CROSS-CURRENTS IN SOVIET CULTURE 
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(Continued from page 
ed, but not his spelling or arithmeti 
or geography, hence the shift in empha 
sis on the latter. 

This shift in emphasis partly explains 
much of the so-called 
the Dalton 


Plan, and the project-complex schemes 


the revision of 


education 


‘6 . ” 
progressive 


: 
of instruction, etc. It was not that 


these ‘““modernistic’”’ schemes were whol- 
and “freakish,” and ‘‘child- 


fr 
shly leftist.’ Quite the contrary, as 


authoritarianism, 


an antithesis to tne 


obscurantism and pedantic verbalism of 


the old tsarist school. they had pel 


formed an indispensable and_ lasting 


pedagogical service, emphasizing as 


they did 


: ¢ 
tit itt 


reality, self-reliance, a scien- 
itude of mind, and inculcating 
| 


tl international 


ne spirit of democracy, 


ism, and sex equality. They indubitably 
satisfied the needs of the period, rear- 
militant 


ing a seneration of 


Bolsheviks prepared to fight for 


young 
the 
gains OT the Revolution. 

That this 


}] 
Innumerabdle 


confirmed by 


} 
potn 


was so is 
non-Soviet sources, 
hostile and sympathetic, 
Here 
ly anti-Soviet German, a correspondent 

the USSR in 1926-1929, 
} 
i 


of that period. 


is how Theodore Seibert, a bitter- 


describes 
this generation in the Soviet schools: 


“Tnasmuch is tne Soviet youth re 
rards the infallit 


tr the 


lity and divine right 
Party as a matter of 
hildren and ire not galled 
by the Red Chain, and have j 


O course, 
idoles« ents 


from thet 


earliest years an inordinate self-con 
fidence. Fawning upon elders is as 
rare as respect for parents. Soviet 


schools, 


lively 
though somewhat presumptuous tone; 


therefore, have a 
and it is refreshing at times to hear a 
little Bolshevik of ten or 
barrassing his teacher by his frank and 
rather cheeky questions and answers. 
The most striking fact about this edu 
cational system is that, with unexam 


twelve en 


pled positiveness and one-sidedness, it 
leaves in the minds of the young no 
room for a shadow of doubt as to the 
super-excellence of the Soviet environ 
ment. When that the 
Russian who is twenty today has no 
effective memories of the old 
ind that all these adolescents see the 
world exclusively through Red 
tacles, we can realize what a powerful 
fighting force on behalf of Bolshevism 
IS the 


we remember 
regime, 


ne 
spe ( 


younger generation of Soviet 


Russia.” 


“Silly,” 


schemes then 


““modernistic-communistic”’ 
still held 


Coming from such a 


sway in the 
Soviet schools. 
pronounced anti-Soviet source, the de- 
scription, for all its absurdities, is a 
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telling tribute to their effectiveness as 
educational methods. 
The launching of industrialization, 
the 
inaugurated a 


collectivization and First Five- 


Year Plan, 


new period in Soviet life, with new 


however, 


needs, and new em- 
the 
granted, 


possibilities, new 
phases. Loyalty among young 
taken for The 


of books, schools, teachers 


could be 
availability 
could also be taken more for granted. 
What could not be 
was specific knowledge and efficiency. 
As industries 


taken for granted 


expanded and new col- 
lective farms sprang up by the scores 
of thousands there was a growing clam 
or for more and more qualified work- 
architects, 


ers, technicians, engineers, 


accountants, Surveyors, research men, 


agronomists, chemists, geologists, ete. 
In the meeting of these new demands, 
the experimental schools broke down. 
Students, it 
all their 


dinate”’ 


was now discovered, for 


Bolshevik 


sel f-confidence, 


ardor, and ‘“‘inor- 


were woefully 
unprepared for the rigors of advanced 
scientific study, and even for the sim- 


pler executive jobs in industry and ag 


riculture. Their knowledge was broad, 
but insufficiently coordinated. They 
talked dialectics, but did not know 


root. In the 


how to extract a square 
criticism heaped on the schools from all 
the call formal 


training in the basic subjects. Modifi 


sides, was for more 


cations were tried, but they did not 70 
and ineffectual. 
1931, the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the USSR issued a statement 
which, in read: 
“The Central Committee considers 
the basic defect of the schools, at the 
present (italics mine, J. K.), 
its failure to impart a sufficient 
body of general knowledge and to pre 
pare liter- 
mastered the 
(physics, 


far enough, proved 


Finally, on September 5 


part, 


moment 


to be 


for entrance to technicums 
who have 
foundations of the 
chemistry, mathematics, native lan- 
guage, geography, etc.). .. . It is 
necessary to struggle resolutely against 
the thoughtless adoption of projects 
and the application on a large scale of 
hitherto untried methods.” 


ate persons 


sciences 


This led to the introduction of the 


lesson as the “basic unit’ of school 
work, the renewed emphasis on stable 
programs, standard textbooks, definite 
methodology, examinations, 
marks. 


“Return to 


promo- 
the 
traditionalism!” 


tions, and “Swing to 
Right!” 


cried out some of the ultra-“‘progres 
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sive” educationists in this country, 
echoing Mr. Fischer. But in 1937 a 
sober investigator of the secondary 


schools in this country, France and the 
Soviet Union, in a remarkably objec- 
tive study published under the auspices 
College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, made this significant comment: 


“The traditional as it may 
seem in its usual application, is so 
thoroughly enriched by extracurricular 
work and excursions to power plants 
and factories; so clearly articulated 
with national economy and production; 
so permeated with the spirit of Social 
ist Reconstruction that it may be said 
to have assumed a new kind of pro 


of ‘Teachers’ 


lesson, 


gressivism, the progressivism of a col- 
lective enterprise, as opposed to that of 
purely individual progress.” 
Reversion? Nonsense! The polytech- 
nical bias of elementary education re 
mains, so does the emphasis on labor, on 
social service, on sex equality, on in- 
ternational solidarity, on student initia- 
theory 


tive, on the inseparability of 


from practice, on Marxism, on Com- 


munism. ‘The contemporary Soviet 


school, socialist in motivation, demo- 
cratic in spirit, scientific in approach, 
internationalist in outlook, represents a 
socialist synthesis of the best elements 
both 


teaching, and is thus a 


contained in “traditional” and 
“progressive” 
qualitatively new phenomenon in edu- 
And it is this 


10ol in this new socialist milieu that 


cation. socialist 


} 


SCI 


new 


has been producing the new type of 
child and new type of man that peers 
out at you through the casual remark 
of the unfriendly Mr. Gedye in his re- 


cent series in the Times: 


“TI have convinced myself of the exis 
tence of what is perhaps the best thing 
that the Russian Revolution has created 

-a spirit of real classless comradeship 

comrades in adversity, if you will— 
that takes account of neither age, sex, 

And, “The complete ab- 
sence of embarrassment—if you prefer 
it—of respectful awe—in children ad 
dressing adult strangers with whom 
they obviously feel perfect equality is 
another thing I have never been out 
side the Soviet Union.” (Italics mine.) 


Or income. 


Reversion? Nonsense! Only an un- 
precedented educational system express- 
ing the spirit of an unprecedented social 
system could produce such unprece- 
dented psychological results. 
prophet of the 
later he is 


As to the gloomy 
Times, twenty-two 
still 


“For this reason alone it will fail... . 


years 


probably wishfully reiterating: 


”) 


(Mr. Kunitz will continue his dis 


cussion of cultural trends in the 


next issue.) 


TODAY 





A 





it 


atti! 


A LETTER FROM 
FORMER POLAND 


Translation of a letter received by 
an SRT reader from a friend in 
Western Byelo-Russia. 

Dear Boris: 

I am replying to your last letter. First 
I shall describe to you our new life. 

Not long ago we have celebrated the 
23rd Anniversary of the Great October 
Revolution. We, here, could never even 
dream of such a thing before. Hereto- 
fore we could listen to the radio broad- 
casts from the Soviet Union only by 
stealth. I can recall one and a half 
years ago, when I was in the city of 
Lodz, I and my associates were listening 
in on the Moscow radio. Suddenly the 
head-nurse came on the run and shout- 
ing wildly (I was working as a nurse 
in the maternity hospital), how dare we 
commit the crime of listening to the 
music program of the Moscow radio! 
(Even music programs were not al- 
lowed.) We almost lost our jobs then. 
Somehow we persuaded her to keep 
quiet. Now you can see how we've been 
living in constant fear. Yes! We have 
reason to be happy now that we are free 
citizens of the USSR and that we are 
looked upon as human beings and our 
labor is valued properly. 

I clearly remember how eight years 
ago I came to the city of Lodz to look 
for work. As I was then modestly 
dressed, very modestly indeed (but I as- 
sure you I was not sloppy, neither were 
my clothes in patches)—yet I was looked 
down upon as something low and un- 
worthy. And I was only looking for 
work and not for charity! You know, 
I was on the verge of committing suicide. 
But no! I decided to struggle. Now I 
feel it was worth while to live and to 
suffer in order to experience the bright 
and happy days of the present, to live as 
a free and equal citizen of the USSR. 

As to our town Vassilishki, it has 
grown considerably under Soviet rule. 
A lot has changed and for the better and 
it feels freer to live. There is no anti- 
Semitism any more. In the beginning 
it felt sort of strange to walk out on the 
street and not feel any more the stigma 
of being Jewish, or of some other na- 
tional minority. We breathe freely. We 
have two schools, one in Jewish, the 
other in Russian. There is a Russian 
high-school already but not yet a Jewish 
one, although there will be. All the 
schools have the same privileges. Was 
there anything like this in the lord-rid- 
den Poland? The Jewish students could 
not even sit on the same benches with 
the Polish students! 

Throughout the countryside new 
schools are being opened up, both Rus- 
sian and Byelo-Russian. The _ school 
children think and study in an altogether 
different spirit than heretofore. To be- 
gin with they have no whip over them, 
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they feel the teacher to be a friend—a 
good comrade. They know their coun- 
try takes care of them and values them 
as the future builders of the Republic. 
For the ill-educated and for the illiter- 
ates evening schools are being opened 
up. We have now a kindergarten in 
Vassilishki for children four to 


seven 
years old. They stay there from nine 
to six o'clock. What a relief to their 


working mothers! You see how well 
our children are now taken care of! 
This was something undreamed of in 
former Poland. Only the children of 
the rich had then the proper care. 

A few years ago a great fire swept 
Vassilishki. The stores burned down 
and a large vacant place remained in the 
center of the town piled up with rubbish 
and dirt. The Polish rulers did not pay 
attention to the eye-sore. They went 
leisurely on their way until they had got- 
ten what they had deserved—the collapse 
of their miserable, crumbling, fascist state. 
Came the Soviets and lo and behold a 
beautiful park arose on that spot, where 
we can rest after the day’s work. 

As to public health, we have now a 
town hospital and a maternity home. In 
every village there is a medical center as 
well as a pharmaceutical supply point. 
You can imagine what it means when 
even a town like ours was without a 
hospital or a maternity home! 

I am working as a nurse in a dispen- 
sary. Observing the peasantry I notice 
their amazement at not being asked for 
money for medical service. The peasant 
women ask me: “How is it, little lady, 
that you take no money from us?” They 
are not used to such a thing. Only a 
little more than a year ago a poor per- 
son could die on the door step of a phy- 
sician. Without money there was no 
help. 

Do not laugh at what I'll relate. In 
our town practically no one had taken 
a real bath in the last twenty years. 
There was no bathhouse! Only with 
the coming of the Soviets a bathhouse 
was built. And now our Soviet citizenry 
is washing off the accumulated dirt of 
twenty years of Polish fascist rule. 

Life here is going ahead and every day 
brings something new and better and 
brighter. We now have a library, a 
movie and a club. Of course, not every- 
thing is perfect but we’ve never had that 
much before in lord-ridden Poland. He 
who wants can study or go to work and 
thus live and breathe freely with the 
happiness of an emancipated citizen. 

We now have co-operative stores. We 
are lacking a good many things yet and 
there are difficulties. But we should 
not complain. For, considering the in- 
ternational situation, we should be 
thankful that we are living in a coun- 
try at peace with the whole world. Yes, 
there are voices among us, here and 
there, the voices of former tradesmen 
and petty speculators who say: “We 
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haven’t this, we haven’t got that,” there- 
by trying to create panic. But we who 
look soberly at life pay no attention to 
the voices of the former parasitic ele- 
ments. They will eventually disappear 
from our midst. 

The land of the Polish nobility has 
been nationalized. Collective farms and 
state farms are rising all over. The 
peasantry slowly but surely is realizing 
the great opportunities of the new life. 
Only a little more than a year of Soviets 
and see what has been accompiished! 

I am sending my greetings to all those 
in America who are friends of our Soviet 
country. I am eagerly expecting your 
reply and will answer your further in- 
quiries. 

IsA BRENBURG, 
The town of V assilishki, 
Province of Baranovichi, B.S.S.R. 


From Two Arkansas Workers 


fo Sovier Russia Topay: 

Received your letter of Nov. 29, 1940 
about the little Soviet library Received 
the 20 booklets OK. Have read them over 
and some of them two and three times. And 
want to say I like them fine. Am espectall; 
interested in the Stakhanov movement, col- 
lective farming and industrial achievements. 


Am a WPA worker now. Have been an oil 





field worker. Was seve ) S 
ind Tacoma, Washington 

The USSR has gone a long way 
a better living for its people e 191 

wae 
Thornton, Ark. 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Say, Sovier Russia Topay ertainly the 
best monthly magazine in the U.S.A. f 
the American workers. Wish somebody that’s 
financially able would give you enou sh 
so you could put it out at 25c per 


soon get a million 
K. Horn 
lilly, Ark. 


Readers’ Opinions 


To Sovier Russia Topay 
In response to your appeal in a recent 
issue of SRT I send you 2 
for two copies of Pat Sloan’s “Russia With- 
out Illusions” and the balance you may use 
as you see fit. 
My contributions to date make SRT the 
most expensive magazine I have ever r 
but if these little donations help to throw 
one gleam of light into the Stygian blackness 
which the radio and the press seem to 
majority of the 
] 


. 1 2 a 
my check for $2.00 





t 
spread over the minds of the } 
people concerning Soviet Russia then I w 
have realized greater returns on my mor 
than from any investment I ever made 
Jerome T. Payne 
Gouverneur, N. Y 


To Sovier Russia Topay 


Since we have had your magazine, 
Russia Topay, I look forward every mont! 


for it to arrive. I think it has so many good 
and truthful articles to offer. Only w 
every household could have it. May the 
good work continue 

Mrs. Shearing 


Idahe 


Filer, 
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SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 


(Continued from page 14) 


panding production, which has_in- 
creased 50 per cent since 1932, has 
made it possible to increase her exports 
again since the war, and thus to help 
hill the needs of various countries on 
the continent cut off from overseas sup- 
plies by the British blockade. 

Her tremendous oil expansion pro- 
vyram fully explains Soviet purchases 
of oil-drilling apparatus, which have 
been filled to the extent of $2,731,000 
during the period January-December 
1940. (The figure for 1937 was $3,- 
346,000). Michael Joel, in the Oil 
and Gas Journal for December 26, 
1940, gave 31,000,000 metric tons as 
the estimated 1939 production of crude 
oil in the USSR, with a planned pro- 
gram of 54,000,000 metric tons by 
1942, well on the way to fulfillment, as 
compared with Russia’s 1913 produc- 
ton of 9,193,000 tons. His article 
opened ° 

“The Oil Industry Commissariat of 

the USSR organized more than 490 
reological, geophysical and test-drilling 
parties this year in all parts of the 
country, including the Far East, Si 
beria, the Ukraine, Middle Asia, the 
Ural-Volga regions, and the Lenin 
grad and Moscow areas, resulting in 
important discoveries and additions to 
industrial reserves of oil and gas. The 
1940 volume of exploratory and pre 
development work was about double 
the 1939 total. Primary exploration 
was completed in 20 new areas which 
are now ready for development with 
preparation for test drilling in 46 other 
previously explored districts, core drill 
ing in numerous known structures, and 
the discovery of several ‘new struc 
tures. 

The spec ial importance to the Soviet 
Union of American oil drilling equip- 
ment was pointed out by J. H. Carmical 


in the New York Times, Jan. 19, 1941. 


“Russia is endeavoring to bring new 
drilling inventions into production on 
a large scale, but is handicapped by a 
lack of subsidiary equipment to operate 
the new devices effectively when manu- 
factured. New inventions may expedite 
drilling operations materially. It is 
understood negotiations are under way 
for the right to manufacture some of 
them here in exchange for license to 
manufacture in Russia drilling equip 
ment on which patents are held in this 
country. These new devices and pro 
cesses for drilling operations include a 
turbo-drill and electric drill for full 
scale all-depth drilling which bids fair 
to render the present system obsolete.” 
Will the recently announced in- 

clusion of oil drilling apparatus under 
the licensing system be permitted to 
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nullify these plans for an exchange that 
would obviously benefit both countries ? 
If the USSR is forced to turn else- 
where to fill its needs in this field, the 
U.S. will have only itself to blame. 


Wheat and Other Products 


American wheat exports to. the 
Soviet Union throughout the year 
of 1940 amounted to 3,621,000 bushels, 
compared with 3,606,000 bushels in 
1939. Farmers of the Northwest, 
whose hardships had been intensified 
owing to the loss of Chinese wheat 
markets following the Japanese in- 
vasion, rejoiced at the news of cargoes 
of wheat leaving for the Soviet Union. 
When Harry Cheek, secretary of the 
Washington State Grange, heard last 
fall that the first of six ships to ply 
regularly between Seattle and Vladi- 
vostok was loading a cargo of wheat 
for the USSR he said: “If we can get 
a market in Russia it will take some of 
the surplus wheat off the hands of the 
Northwest farmers.” 

Exports to the USSR of sole leather, 
reported soon to come under the li- 
censing system, were valued at $2,180,- 
000 in 1940. 

According to the New York Times 
of February 13, cocoa, and certain 
vegetable oils and tropical woods, for- 
merly purchased through London, are 
now purchased by the USSR through 
New York, though on a smaller scale. 


Soviet Trade with Other Countries 


With the blockade and the wartime 
shrinkage of international markets 
European countries have turned to the 
Soviets. In January of this year the 
USSR signed a three-year economic 
pact with Bulgaria, with whom she 
had had only a negligible commerce, 
Germany having taken more than 70 
per cent of Bulgaria’s exports. As a 
result Bulgaria has been able to curtail 
the imports necessary to her industry 
and agriculture received from other 
countries under unfavorable conditions. 
Under the new agreement the Soviet 
Union exports to Bulgaria agricultural 
machinery, ferrous metals, construction 
steel, oil products, fertilizers, chemicals, 
cellulose, cotton and other commodities. 
Bulgaria exports to the USSR hogs, 
skins, rice, tobacco, attar, etc. Bul- 
garian textile mills, shut down for lack 
of raw materials, are operating to full 
capacity on Russian orders, and the 





unemployed have work again. Soviet 
ships call at Bulgarian ports with large 
cargoes of raw cotton, and on the re- 
turn voyage carry yarn spun in Bul- 
garian mills back to the port of Odessa. 

Under a Soviet-Yugoslav trade and 
navigation agreement concluded in 
May, the Soviet Union imports cop- 
per, lead and zine ore concentrates, 
lard and other goods; and supplies agri- 
cultural and other machinery, kerosene, 
cotton, wool and other products. 

The volume of Soviet-Turkish trade 
has not been large in the past, but there 
have been reports in recent months 
that it may be considerably extended. 
A trade treaty with Iran signed last 
March greatly extended Soviet trade 
with that country. A Soviet-Afghan- 
istan commercial agreement was signed 
in July. At the present writing a 
Swiss trade delegation is in Moscow. 

No trade agreement has been signed 
with Italy this year. 

Turning northward, we note that 
Finland, formerly reduced to a semi- 
colonial status by its dependence on 
England for which it served as a 
market and raw material source, is now 
again linked up with its geographically 
logical market, the USSR. A trade 
treaty was signed in June providing for 
a total trade turnover for the first year 
of $15,000,000. Finland gets wheat 
and rye, oil products, manganese ore, 
cotton, tobacco and other goods; the 
Soviet Union gets tugboats, freighters, 
electrical equipment, copper wire, leath- 
er, paper, butter, meat and other goods. 

Before the war two-fifths of Swed- 
en’s industrial production was for ex- 
port, chiefly timber, paper, pulp, iron 
ore, steel and ferrous alloys. Deprived 
of most of her former markets Swed- 
en ran into major difficulties as soon as 
the war began. The new treaty signed 
in Moscow on September 7, provides 
for a six-fold increase in trade turn- 
over between the two countries. Under 
its terms and accompanying credit ar- 
rangements Swedish exports to the 
USSR will amount to about $24,000,- 
000 and imports from the USSR to 
about $18,000,000. Soviet oil products, 
grain, fodder, oil cake, manganese ore 
and other commodities will be ex- 
changed for Swedish car wheels on 
axles, and other railway equipment, 
machine tools, high grade steel, ball 
bearings, etc. These supplies from 
Sweden are obviously of the greatest 
importance to Soviet industry. Sweden, 
on the other hand, stands to gain espe- 
cially from the imports of Soviet oil 

(Continued on page 36) 
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WATCH OUR DUST! 


(Continued from page 11) 


the Commission that he might make 
cood, 

They summoned him in. “We prac- 
tically turned you down yesterday,” 
said the chairman. “We have no place 
in these schools for boys who loaf and 
fight. We are 
skilled workers of our country.” 


training the future 
“TI wouldn’t loaf and fight in a Trade 
school,” pleaded the boy. 
“Word of honor?” 
man. 
“Word of honor,” said the boy. 
The told the boy 
that he himself wanted to refuse him 


asked the chair - 


chairman then 
but that the Principal of the school— 
also on the Commission—thought that 
the boy might make good. ‘On his 
sure you 
The boy looked 


vratefully at his new sponsor, prepared 


guarantee and if you are 


won't let him down.” 


to do anything for the Principal of his 
new school, 

“You won't disgrace our school. You 
asked 


the Principal .. . “I'll never disgrace 


won't disgrace the uniform?” 


it,”’ said the determined boy. 


‘The Recruiting Commission of “Pro 
letarian District”? in Moscow, in which 
this incident occurred, was one of the 
best organized of all the commissions 
I saw. It met in the beautiful Palace 
ef Culture of the Stalin Auto Works. 
Six or seven rooms were assigned to 
the Medical Commission, each special- 


ist having an office for himself. After 
their medical examination the boys 
dressed and came to the final Com- 
mission on the floor below. 

The “quota” for this district was 


+,000 boys, most of whom would study 
in the three large local Trade Schools: 
The Stalin Auto Works School, 
the Dynamo School and the Building 


Construction School. The first two 
plants already had good Factory 


Schools which were being enlarged and 
reorganized into the new form. They 
were also constructing dormitories for 
boys who would come from farming 
The Auto School was to 
vet 880 boys from Kursk district, the 
Dynamo School 400 boys from ‘Tambov 
district and the Building Construction 
School additional boys 
Orlov. The new form of Trade School 
organization made it possible for boys 
from the farms to enter industry in 
this organized manner, under far*more 
favorable conditions than hitherto. 


distric ts. 


drew from 
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‘They would get full support, including 
clothing. Moscow boys would live at 
home but be fed and given a uniform 
by the school. 

Since not all applicants could be 
taken, the chairman told me that first 
preference was given to those already 
enrolled in the former Factory Schools. 
Next came boys neither at schol nor at 
Shop 
Committee made appeal; there was a 


work, for whom some Factory 


relatively small number of these, but 
they were boys who needed the Trade 
School most. 
but who 
School these 
the ones who seemed most adapted to 
future work in industry taken, 
while the others were advised to con- 


Last came boys already 
in school, wished to 


the Trade 


enter 
instead; of 


were 


tinue in the regular schools. 
According to the director of the 
Auto Trade School, the new Trade 
Schools differ from the past Factory 
Schools in 
They enlarged and will 
take in many more boys. 


several important ways. 
are greatly 
The previous 
schools, supported by single factories, 
served the narrow needs of one factory. 
This meant that small factories could 
not maintain schools, while even large 
factories rarely trained all the types of 
skilled workers they required. Courses 
were of various length, from six to 
eighteen months, giving narrow spe- 


Now 


they will be two years in length with 


cialization for a single craft. 


a more rounded training. 

In the new schools, the state fully 
supports the boys, which was not the 
case in the former Factory Schools. 
The Soviet State, in its development 
towards Communism, has taken several 
groups of the population on the state 
budget for full, even if temporary, sup- 
First came the sick, old and dis- 
abled, cared for through social insur- 


port. 


ance. A few years ago the decree 
paying salaries to mothers of large 
families was a step in state support of 
a new group of the population. The 


Trade Schools take about a 
third of the adolescent boys on the 


budget of the state. 


present 


“Most important of all,” said the 
Director, “we can plan through these 
schools the future working-staff for the 
whole country, instead of plant by 
plant. We shall plan in advance for 
so many lathe-hands, so many elec- 
tricians, so many pattern-makers, and 
pick out the boys best suited to and 
most desirous of this work. It will 


remake our industry. It is strange that 
we didn’t do it sooner.”’ 

As I watched the eager youths pour 
ing into the Recruiting Commissions, | 
thought it would remake not only in- 
dustry but a whole generation of youth. 
One-third of the male population, at 
the difficult age of the early teens, will 
be fed, clothed, taught a skilled trade 
in public schools. All over Moscow 
already the conduct of boys is improv- 
ing, out of the mere desire to get in. 
that the 


characteristic of 


Teachers foresee youthful 
this 


age will fall off very noticeably when 


gangsterism so 
one-third of the boys—in streets, in 
cars and in parks—are distinguished 
by uniforms of their schools. 

Then in those four years of the late 
teens so full of explosive energy, so 
characterized by team work, and com- 
petitive team games, the spirit which 
America uses in inter-collegiate sport 
will be brought to the great sport of 
Class 
against class, school against school, each 
beating the other’s record! 

The boys themselves see it. 


building the nation’s industry. 


In one 
of the wall newspapers I read a letter 
“We all know the famous 
Stakhanovites of our land. Ivan Gudov, 


trom a boy. 


for instance, the famous milling ma 
chine operator, made 2,000 per cent of 
the standard. But when we boys come 
along, we'll be doing 10,000 per cent.” 

Which, put into good Americanese, 
means “Watch Our Dust!” 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(Continued from page 25) 


the rule against smoking in the fac 


tories — wooden buildings —is often 
broken by thoughtless youngsters un- 
But the pen- 


alty for any violation of the 


accustomed to discipline. 
necessary 
rules is not imposed from above; the 
offender is tried by the community in 
town 


given every 


chance. A first offence is forgiven. he 


meeting. He is 


penalties are not harsh, and their jus 
tice is apparent to everybody. There is 
no resentment. 

The members or the commune ac 
quire the art of self-government by prac- 
ticing it. When they need expert aid, 
Moscow supplies it. Moscow also sends 
them singers and actors, lecturers and 
They 
of Soviet affairs and world affairs, and 
are made to feel that they are self- 
And they 
are provided with every possible oppor- 
tunity to share and contribute to the 
vital, expanding culture of the USSR. 


speakers. are kept fully abreast 


respecting Soviet citizens. 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
Continued from page 7) 
Transport 


‘The growth in output of the national economy in the 
country with every passing year places additional demands 
on the railroads and water transport in connection with 
transporting a tremendous mass of freight. ‘The present 
war shows the tremendous significance of transport in the 
life of the countries and peoples. No naval power, if it de- 
sires to be independent, can manage without a highly de- 
veloped Navy and naval communication routes. But the 
USSR is not only a naval power. Our country, what is 
more important, is a tremendous railway state. The sig- 
nificance of railroad transport in the USSR is just as great 
as the significance of a Navy for a big naval power. 

But over the past years, the Central Committee of the 
Party and the Council of People’s Commissars have de- 
voted particular attention to the needs of transport and done 
everything possible to strengthen it. Military operations at 
the end of 1939 and the beginning of 1940, showed that 
railroad transport, despite certain defects, coped and un- 
doubtedly can cope with any mobilization requirements. 

In 1941 there will be the following increases in freights: 
railroad freight will increase to 431,000,000,000 ton-kilo- 
meters or a 4 per cent increase, river transport of freight 
will reach 46,300,000,000 ton-kilometers, a 28 per cent in- 
rease. As you see the 1941 plan starts out to achieve a 
considerably more rapid growth of river freights with a 
view to relieving railroad transport and guaranteeing river 
transport facilities for the rapidly growing mass freight. 

In connection with the construction and development of 
waterways—Dnieper-Bug Canal, Moscow-Volga Canal, 
reconstruction of the marine water system—river trans- 
port has every possibility of fulfilling this task. The big- 
vest source of increase in freight transports to the extent 
required by national economy is the abolition of the non- 
rational, that is, exceptionally long-distance hauls. 

In 1941 state capital investments in railroad transport 
will total 6,500,000,000 rubles, an increase of almost 55 
per cent over the 1940 level. The number of freight cars 
to be supplied to railroad transport will be almost doubled. 

[In addition to certain special lines and junctions which 
the People’s Commissariat of Railways has to strengthen 
in 1941, attention must also be directed towards strength- 
1e capacity of the Urals railroads which till now 
have ‘been lagging in the fulfillment of assigned plans. 


ening ft 


The USSR is a country rich in great water routes. Al- 
though water transport increased in 1940 it still lags behind 
the planned tasks and does not sufficiently ease the work 
of railroad transport as yet. 

‘The cutting down of the excessive amount of time the 
river fleet stands idle, improvement in the quality of ship’s 
repairs, particularly in the winter period, the full use of 
our powerful water routes, are the pressing tasks. 

We possess all that is necessary for not only fulfilling but 
ilso over-fulfilling the big tasks of increasing river trans- 
port in 1941 by 28 per cent. 


Capital Construction 


The program for construction and disposition of enter- 
prises adopted for 1941 by the Central Committee of the 
Party and the USSR Council of People’s Commissars con- 
stitutes a majestic plan. The program for capital invest- 
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ments in the USSR’s national economy is more than one 
and a half times the 1940 level. In this program is reflected 
the progressive advance of socialist society in the L SSR. 


This great increase in capital investment is called forth 
by the most urgent requirements of our development and 
the extension of socialist industry, by the need to accel- 
erate the fulfilment of the task of economically outstrip- 
ping the chief capitalist countries. 

Of the total centralized capital investments of 48,000,- 
000,000, investments in industry will amount to 30,600,- 
000,000 rubles, 71 per cent over the 1940 level. 

Particularly rapid growth in capital investments will 
take place in the following branches of national economy : 
ferrous metallurgy investments will increase 122 per cent 
over 1940, non-ferrous metallurgy, 93 per cent; construc- 
tion of electric power stations, 148 per cent; machine build- 
ing, 102 per cent. 

The 1941 plan makes provision for substantial improve- 
ments in the territorial disposition of new enterprises. ‘he 
total amount of capital works for the union republics will 
show increases in 1941 over 1940 as follows: In the RSFSR 
the increase will be 50 per cent; in the Urals and West Si- 
beria districts, 58 per cent; the southeastern district, 66 per 
cent; the north and northwest districts, 147 per cent. Here 
new powerful industrial bases of the Soviet Union are being 
established. 

After the correction of the Soviet frontier near Lenin- 
grad and with Leningrad’s security considerably strength- 
ened, the Central Committee of the Party and the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars of the USSR considered it pos- 
sible to undertake considerable capital investments in the 
industry of Leningrad and Leningrad province in 1941. 

In the Ukrainian SSR, capital investments in the na- 
tional economy will increase in 1941 by 26 per cent. The 
increase will take place particularly in machine-building, 
metallurgy, chemical industry and transport. Big capital 
investments will be made in the national economy of the 
Moldavian SSR, particularly in its industry and transport. 

In the Byelo-Russian SSR capital investments are to 
increase by 45 per cent. Here there is to be a particularly 
rapid development of the fuel industry, machine-building, 
electric power construction and transport. 

The pace of building development planned for the 
Transcaucasian Union Republics is higher than the average 
for the Soviet Union as a whole. Capital investments in 
the Georgian SSR’s national economy are to increase 101 
per cent, Armenian SSR 135 per cent, and Azerbaidzhan- 
ian SSR 122 per cent. Here the biggest investments are to 
go into the oil industry, machine building, ferrous and non 
ferrous metallurgy. 

In the Union Republics of Central Asia, capital invest- 
ments will increase particularly in the oil and coal indus- 
tries, ferrous metallurgy and irrigation construction. 

Capital investments in the national economy of the Tad- 
zhik SSR are to increase by 83 per cent; Kazakh SSR, 51 
per cent; Kirgiz SSR, 132 per cent; and the Turkmenian 
SSR, 72 per cent. 

The biggest volume of capital investments goes to the 
national economy of the Uzbek SSR. Here a local coal 
basin is being established and construction is being con- 
tinued of the Chirchik hydro-electric power stations and 
nitrogen fertilizer plants. 

In the Karelo-Finnish SSR, capital investments will in- 
crease 280 per cent. Heré the highest rates of increase are 
shown by ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy construction, 
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electric power construction, construction of the timber, 
cellulose and paper industry and also transport. 

The national economy of the Lithuanian, Latvian and 
Estonian Soviet Socialist Republics in 1941 will for the 
first time fulfill a program of construction of Socialist en- 
terprises. Here there will be a big development of ma- 
chine building, fuel industry, electric power construction 
and the textile industry. The role of industrial develop- 
ment in the national economy of the Baltic countries is 
being increased in complete accord with the interests of 
the workers, peasants and intellectuals of the new Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The plan of capital construction of 1941 for the USSR 
provides for the construction of new and the extension of 
existing industrial enterprises totalling 2,955 and includ- 
ing: the continuation and initiation of the construction of 
2,013 new enterprises. 742 existing enterprises are being 
extended and reconstructed. 

In 1941, according to the state plan, 1,576 new indus- 
trial enterprises are to be set going wholly or in part. In 
different branches of industry the 1941 state plan pro- 
vides for the following tasks of construction and operation 
of production aggregates and enterprises: in the coal min- 
ing industry mines with a total capacity of 27,000,000 tons 
are to Start operation; in the oil industry, oil borings to- 
talling 3,120,000 meters are to be carried out; 1,938 new 
oil wells are to begin functioning and 1,590 existing ones 
are to be extended. In electric power construction the 
plan provides for new aggregates with a capacity of 1,750,- 
000 kilowatts to be set going at electric power stations. 

In ferrous metallurgy new blast furnaces with a total 
capacity of 2,300,000 tons of pig iron per annum and open 
hearth furnaces with a capacity of 2,780,000 tons per an- 
num, are to be set going. There is to be extensive con- 
struction of new metallurgical plants: a second metallur- 
gical plant in Siberia, two plants in the Urals, and new 
plants in the Transcaucasus, the Karelo-Finnish SSR and 
in Leningrad province. 

In machine building the program includes construction 
of a heavy engineering plant and a heavy crane plant in 
Siberia, three forge and press equipment plants in the 
Ukraine, two forge and press equipment plants in the 
Urals, and also in the Volga region and West Siberia; 
further, construction of new machine tool plants and of 
electrical equipment plants. 

In the textile industry 850,000 cotton spindles are to 
be put in operation, and a number of new cotton textile 
plants are to be constructed. The experience derived in 
high speed building shows that all our medium sized plants 
can undoubtedly be set going in the course of one year. 


Material and Cultural Level of the Peoples of the USSR 


The systematic increase in our country of the national 
income, and consequently of the wealth of society and the 
personal consumption of the working people, is a result 
of drawing into production ever new cadres of workers, 
collective farmers and intelligentsia and of raising the pro- 
ductive power of labor. The number of workers and office 
employees in the national economy increased in 1940 to 
30,400,000 as against 27,000,000 in 1937. 

The 1941 plan provides for an increase in the number 
of workers and office employees to 31,600,000. The fur- 
ther development of industry requires the systematic addi- 
tion of new skilled cadres to the working class. 


MARCH 1941 


On the initiative of Stalin, the Party and Government in 
1940 set about the establishment of state labor reserves 
through the training of skilled personnel in the trade and 
vocational schools. In 1941, socialist industry will thus 
have its ranks increased by 794,000 young, skilled workers 
who have finished vocational training school. 

The total wage bill of workers and office employees cov- 
ering the entire national economy of the USSR in 1941 is 
to increase by 14,000,000,000 rubles as against previous 
years and will amount to over 175,000,000,000 rubles for 
the entire national economy. 

The 1941 plan provides for an increase in labor produc- 
tivity by 12 per cent with an average wage increase per 
worker of 6.5 per cent. This relation between the in- 
crease in labor productivity and the average wage is the 
source of lowering the cost of production, the growth of 
socialist accumulation and the most important condition 
for carrying through extended socialist repraduction at a 
high speed. 

The retail turnover of state and cooperative trade in 
1941 in town and country will amount to nearly 197,- 
000,000,000 rubles, an increase of 22,500,000,000 rubles 
over 1940. 

The growth of material well being is accompanied by a 
further .dvance in the cultural level of the peoples of the 
USSR. State allocations for social and cultural measures 
which in 1938 amounted to 35,200,000,000 rubles, in- 
creased in 1940 to 41,700,000,000 rubles or by 18.5 per 
cent. The 1941 state budget estimates expenditure on so- 
cial and cultural measures as increasing to +7,800,000,000 
rubles, a 14.6 per cent increase over the previous year. 

Characteristic of the cultural development of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union is the further increase of the number 
of pupils in schools and universities. , In 1941-42 the num- 
ber of pupils in elementary and secondary schools will reach 
36,200,000, a 3.4 per cent increase over 1940-41. The 
number of university students will reach .657,000, an in- 
crease of almost 13 per cent. 

The decisive productive force of our society is the peo- 
ple itself, its culture and productive qualifications. 

In the period between 1926 and 1939 the Soviet popu- 
lation increased 16 per cent. But look at the speed with 
which in the same period the skilled workers and intelli- 
gentsia of the Soviet Union increased in numbers. Among 
the workers the number of fitters increased 370 per cent; 
turners, 680 per cent; milling machine operators, 1300 
per cent; engine drivers, 440 per cent; tractor drivers, 21,- 
500 per cent (215 times). Among the intelligentsia the 
number of engineering technicians increased 770 per cent; 
agronomists, 500 per cent; doctors, 230 per cent; scientific 
workers, 710 per cent; teachers, 350 per cent. 

Great are the successes the national economy of the 
Soviet Union has achieved in 1940. 
these successes to our heroic people, our Communist Party 
ot Bolsheviks and the leader of the peoples, Stalin. But 
still more considerable are the tasks of our development 
to be carried through in 1941. The decisive condition of 
the fulfilment of the tasks set by the plan is the control 
and checking of the fulfilment of the plan adopted in each 
enterprise, each collective farm, each Party organization 
This is the most certain guarantee of the unswerving ad- 
vance to Communism. 

The historic tasks of 1941 will be solved by the peoples 


of the Soviet Union headed by our Party. by our leader 
Stalin! 


Our country owes 
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THE RED ARMY 
Continued from page 23) 


Southern Front (the Donets Basin and 
the North Caucasus). The Germans 
were holding a line running roughly 
from Narva near the Gulf of Finland, 
then due South, East to Minsk, to 
Kharkov and South again to Mariupol 
on the Sea of Azov, but were not ad- 
vancing. Important troop concentra- 
tions on that long line were therefore 
unnecessary. 

The Soviet Military Command con 
sidered the Eastern front most impor 
t at the time and concentrated its 
efforts there. The cities of Kazan 
and ‘Tsaritsyn (now _ Stalingrad) 
formed the flank buttresses of that 
front. In August the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks had the initiative and took Kazan; 
but in September the Red Army re 
versed the trend. 

In the meantime, on the Southern 
Front, Voroshiloy had not been idle. 
In April he had called a conference of 
Red Guard commanders and merged 
them into an ARMY (organizationally 
speaking). This was the famous Fifth 
Ukrainian Army. On the very day 
of its formation it repulsed the Ger 
man interventionists near the railroad 
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station of Rodakovo. This was the 
Red Army’s first important victory in 
the Civil War. From then on Voro- 
shilov’s army stubbornly fought its way 
out of the German encirclement, slow- 
ly retreating, bag, baggage, families 
and all, toward Tsaritsyn, where it 
arrived in mid-summer to find that 
Stalin had prepared the defenses of 
the city. From now on the defense of 
Tsaritsyn by the Tenth Army (formed 
around the remnants of the 5th) un- 
der Stalin and Voroshilov, became one 
of the key-problems of the Civil War. 
The fall of Tsaritsyn to the Whites 
would have had the following conse 
quences: it would have permitted the 
White Cossacks of the Don, Ural and 
\strakhan to form an unbroken front 
from the Don to the Czecho-Slovaks 
on the Volga; it would have secured 
the South and Transcaspia for the 
White armies; it would have isolated 
the Red troops in the North Caucasus. 

Tsaritsyn held fast. By mid-Octo 
ber the Red Army on the Eastern 
Front had cleared the Volga of White- 
Czecho-Slovaks. The 


Northern Front froze for the winter. 


guards and 


\t this point revolutions flared up 
in Germany, Austria and Bulgaria. 
The imperialist ring around Soviet 
Russia cracked. The Germans retired 
from the Ukraine and the Caucasus. 
The peoples of the Baltic and Byelo- 
Russia introduced Soviet power into 
their countries. On the other hand the 
Soviet Union now had to face the com 
bined attack of the victorious Allies. 

At the end of 1918 Lenin said: ‘““We 
had decided to create an army of one 
million by spring, but now we need 
an army of three million. We can 
have it. And we are going to have it.” 
The Red Army then numbered about 
one million men. 


(To be continued ) 


SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 


(Continued from page 32) 


since lack of supplies forced her to re- 
duce consumption to about 10 per cent 
ot the pre-war level and her stocks have 
been dwindling rapidly. Soviet orders 
have decreased the unemployment 
which had been rising alarmingly since 
the war. Furthermore, the agreement 
lessens Sweden's economic dependence 
on Germany. 

Of the German dominated countries, 
the Soviet Union has new treaties with 
Hungary, Denmark, and Slovakia. A 
Rumanian trade delegation has been in 


\loscow, but no pact has resulted. 





Hungary, Denmark and Slovakia are 
receiving a certain amount of cotton, 
grain, chemicals and other raw mate- 
rials, and in return supply industrial 
machinery and other products of im- 
portance to Soviet economy. The im- 
portance to these countries of relieving 
some of their economic dependence on 
Germany cannot be over-estimated. 

Thus in the midst of a war-devasta- 
ted world, the Soviet Union has strictly 
adhered to its neutral position, aiding 
neither side in any military sense, but 
steadfastly pursuing normal, peaceful 
relations with any nation, belligerent o1 
non-belligerent, willing to create the 
proper conditions for such relations. It 
has gone steadily ahead with its pro- 
gram of socialist construction, mean- 
while strengthening its own defenses 
against any future eventualities. Its 
influence and economic assistance have 
unquestionably held back the flames of 
war from large areas. 

The USSR will continue to guard 
jealously its position of neutrality, its 
aloofness from the imperialist war 
which for years she sought to prevent. 
\ cornerstone of that neutrality is the 
non-aggression pact with Germany. At 
tempts to disrupt her trade with Ger 
many are simply the latest of the long 
series of attempts to enbroil the USSR 
with Germany, to bring about that 
war the Allied nations hoped for in- 
stead of the one their own policies 
brought upon them. 

Thus it is clear that the outcry 
against Soviet-American trade as aiding 
the German war machine has no factu- 
al justification and is merely a pretext 
for continuing the anti-Soviet war 
which has been carried on in one form 
or another ever since the formation of 
the Soviet state. Great Britain does 
not fear blockade leaks so much as she 
fears an increase of Soviet world trade 
which may both strengthen the Soviet 
Union and cut into Britain’s markets. 
Similarly, what anti-Soviet circles in 
the United States fear most is that 
increased trade with the Soviet Union 
will further the Soviet industrialization 


program, and enhance Soviet strength. 
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Do You Get Your Facts 
On World Issues First Hand? 


More than ever before in human history spoken — eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. translated and inte rpreted for you? Ls your in- 
From the capitals ofadozen nations, spokenwords formation on world events direct, first hand, 
ina dozen languagesare flashed tous,determining — original, authentic? 


for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood. 


Understand the spoken and written words in 
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LINGUAPHONE 


The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


KALTEN BORN SAYS: 


‘Hitler in his 
speech spoke of 
possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 
leased by the Ger- 
man Government 
this significant reference to possible 
internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 

vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad- 
casts in the original language.” , 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 
BURTON RASCOE—‘Your method is 


the most painless | have ever encoun- 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de- 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has be- 
come a family event.”’ 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov- 
elist, who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage. 


PAUL ROBESON—"‘'l have used many 
of your courses, including Russian, Ger 
man and French. | now find my records 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.” 


VIRGINIA PAGE—‘‘After a few les 
sons of my French course, | am con 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 

MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—‘I 
have at last finished the Linguaphone 
Italian Course and | assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.” 
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In your own home you can at once ville, Rome, Gdttingen, ete., ete. 

hear the words in any foreign lan- madeLINGUAPHONEthescientifi- 
guage you choose, know precisely cally streamlined method for learning 
what they mean and learn to speak to speak, read, write and understand 
them and understand them without a foreign language. It brings a living 
any intermediary. voice into your own home, that speaks 


‘ to you, and repeals to you, clearly and 
By this new, amazing Linguaphone 


method you merely LISTEN a few 


minutes a day, follow a simple text 


distinctly, as though you had a pri 


vate tutor at your side. 


and in an incredibly short time be- — ,, abe 

. ' me lo speak a foreign language quickly 
come master of a vocabulary of 3000 aaied 
: ; and correctly a million men and 
most essential words—more_ than . ee 
women in all walks of life have turned 


to LINGUAPHONE. Travelers. 
teachers, writers, engineers, business 
LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- — men, importers and exporters, Army 


enough to understand almost any 
conversation or broadcast. 


able advance of this century in mod- — and Navy men, diplomatic service 
ernizing the study of foreign lan- employees, singers, movie and radio 
guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- — stars, actors, in addition to many 
most professors of languages con- high school and college students 


nected with the great universities of — all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
the world—Oxford, Cambridge, The — sure key to progress in mastering a 
Sorbonne, Columbia, Madrid, Se- foreign language. 
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HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 


*American as well as British pronunciation 
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